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“The introduction of great inventions appears one of the most 
distinguished of human actions, and the ancients so considered it; 
for they assigned divine honors to the authors of inventions, but 
only heroic honors to those who displayed civil merit; such as the 
founders of cities and empires, legislators, the deliverers of their 
country from lasting misfortunes, the quellers of tyrants, and the 
like.”—Lord Bacon, quoted in “Walker on Patents.” 


It is inherent in the nature of man and things that at times the 
question of production of wealth, and at others that of its distribution 
becomes paramount. In the early stages of a country’s development the 
aim is to produce enough to make it independent of foreign production. 
When that period is measurably reached it is found advantageous, never- 
theless, to continue the stimulation of production in order to gain the 
markets of the world. The inevitable postulate and result of such a 
policy is the concentration of wealth, and the inevitable consequence of 
this in turn is an agitation against concentrated wealth on the ground 
that it implies an unequal and therefore, presumably an unjust distribu- 
tion. As monopoly constitutes such concentration in its most intense 
form, the agitation against unequal distribution of wealth finds its first 
expression in anti-monopoly legislation. 

At the time when our constitution was adopted, this country was in 
the stage where the stimulation of production was a requisite of our 
existence, and as corollary to that, the encouragement of inventive genius 
to devise ways and means of making labor more and more productive, so 
that notwithstanding our scant population we might become self-sup- 
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porting, and free from the trammels of commerce with Europe, then ex- 
tremely onerous. To this end the following provision was inserted in 
that instrument: 


Congress shall have power to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts by securing for limited time to inventors the exclusive rights 
to their respective discoveries. (Art. I, Sec. 8.) 


This provision continued the policy that had been dominant in Great 
Britain on its emergence from feudalism. Although apparently in con- 
tradiction to the anti-monopolistic legislation coincident with the de- 
velopment of that monarchy into an industrial state, it was based on the 
conviction that inventions are the soul of industrial development, and 
that monopoly allowed in them for the purpose of encouraging them 
would have an effect diametrically opposite to that resulting from the 
financial monopolies that had been prevalent. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that monopolistic rights for what- 
ever purpose granted act as a check upon the unlimited use of the ob- 
jects of those rights, and that therefore producers naturally incline to- 
ward profiting from inventions without being hampered by such rights. 
And although the restrictions arising from patent laws are funda- 
mentally similar to those arising from private property rights in gen- 
eral, preventing, as they do, one person from using for himself the prop- 
erty of another, in practice a distinction has arisen between the violation 
of patent rights as compared to rights of property of a more tangible 
character ; in consequence of which, moral obloquy attaches to the thief 
who steals the purse of the inventor, containing the proceeds of a patent 
right that has been sold, while praise and rewards are dealt out to the 
enterprising person who steals a patent invention before it is converted 
into money. This shows that in practical life ethics and the decalogue 
are apt to count for little unless given vigor by positive law. If the 
property right in an object is well defined and the title to it fairly easy 
of demonstration, no matter whether the object be tangible or intangible, 
the fact that retribution can fairly be expected to follow the theft, causes 
moral obloquy to attach to the thief automatically. If a property right 
is ill defined and title difficult to establish, little or no protection is af- 
forded by moral scruples. 

An appeal to ethics therefore being useless, the question can be 
treated only from the point of view whether our country has arrived at 
the stage of production where inventions can safely be discouraged. That 
the policy now pursued tends to that end admits of no question. To 
make this evident to those who are unfamiliar with the subject it is only 
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necessary briefly to outline the usual history of an important patent 
after it leaves the patent office. 

The vast majority of patents have indeed no history. They are either 
taken out by an enthusiastic inventor who believes that his improvement 
will revolutionize his art or by corporations who deem it wise to ac- 
quire as many patents as possible as additional protection to the basic 
inventions which they control. Patents such as these, which consti- 
tute the large majority of patents issued, are rarely infringed, and only 
occasionally crop up as minor factors in serious patent litigation. Should 
an invention, however, be an important one and the inventor succeed in 
finding capital to exploit it, then he is certain to discover that the more 
he has benefited the public the more his invention is likely to be a source 
of anxiety, trouble and loss, rather than of profit; for the more important 
the invention, the more it conflicts with existing methods of the art to 
which it is applicable, and the more its introduction will be opposed. 
Great effort and large capital must first be expended in order to convince 
the public of its usefulness, which expense, of course, must be borne en- 
tirely by the persons exploiting it. Out of the seventeen years’ life 
of a patent it is not at all extravagant to say that more than half of 
that time is required to establish the invention commercially. How- 
ever, when at last it is recognized as an improvement on existing 
methods, and has therefore become a necessity, then the next step is that 
all hands steal it, with every chance that the patent protecting it will be 
caught somewhere in the fine net of the litigation and either be declared 
invalid or so limited as to make evasion possible, and perhaps easy. In 
fact, the owners of a patent will long hesitate before attempting to assert 
their rights, as by doing so they risk all they have invested in the patent 
and its exploitation to the chances of a suit in which the law permits as 
many as twenty-seven defences. Such a suit indeed is almost as haz- 


*Walker on Patents, enumerates them as follows: 

“The defences which are pleadable in bar to an action, are very numerous in 
the patent law, and most of them are peculiar to this branch of jurisprudence. 
Where the facts appear to warrant so doing, a defendant may plead: 1. That the 
matter covered by the letters patent was not a statutory subject of a patent: or 
2. That it was not an invention: or 3. That it was not novel at the time of its 
alleged invention: or 4. That it was not useful at that time: or 5. That the 
inventor actually abandoned the invention: or 6. That he constructively abandoned 
it, by not applying for a patent on it, during the time allowed by the statutes for 
such an application to be made: or 7. That the invention claimed in the original 
patent is substantially different from any indicated, suggested, or described in the 
original application therefor: or 8. That the patentee surreptitiously or unjustly 
obtained the patent for that which was in fact the invention of another, who was 
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ardous as a lottery. Its outcome may hang upon the impression made 
upon @ court by the claim that the invention is not patentable, because 
of a publication in an old newspaper in some outlandish language, which 
the attorney for the defendant, in his scouring of the world for a plausi- 
ble defence, may have detected, and on which a plausible argument in 
favor of anticipation may have been based; or it may happen that an 
invention which has revolutionized a particular trade impresses the court 
as one that any person with ordinary skill in that trade could have made 
if he had only thought of it, and for that reason not patentable; or it 
may even occur that an invention which has been eagerly adopted by 
every manufacturer engaged in the line to which it is applicable may, in 
the mind of the court, have been couched in language that does not dis- 
close the invention, and therefore, the patent declared invalid ; indeed the 
very expenditure on a large scale for the purpose of introducing an in- 


using reasonable diligence in adapting and perfecting the same: or 9. That the 
invention was made by another jointly with the sole applicant: or 10. That it 
was made by one only of two or more joint applicants: or 11. That for the pur- 
pose of deceiving the public, the description and specification filed in the Patent 
Office was made to cover less than the whole truth relevant to the invention, or 
was made to cover more than was necessary to produce the desired effect: or 
12. That the description of the invention in the specification is not in such full, 
clear, concise, and exact terms as to enable any person skilled in the art or 
science to which it appertains, or with which it is most nearly connected, to 
make, construct, compound, and use the same: or 13. That the claims of the 
patent are not distinct: or 14. That the patentee unreasonably delayed to enter 
a needed disclaimer: or 15. That the original patent was surrendered and reissued 
in the absence of every statutory foundation thereof: or 16. That the claims of 
the reissue patent in suit are broader than those of the original, and that the 
reissue was not applied for till a long time had elapsed after the original was 
granted: or 17. That the reissue patent in suit covers a different invention from 
any which the original patent shows was intended to be secured thereby: or 
18. That the invention claimed in the original patent is substantially identical 
with an invention claimed in a prior patent granted on the application of the same 
inventor: or 19. That the patent was repealed: or 20. That the patent legally 
expired before the alleged infringement began, or before it ended: or 21. That 
the patentee made or sold specimens of the invention covered by his patent, with- 
out marking them ‘patented,’ and without notifying the defendant of his infringe- 
ment: or 22. That the plaintiff has no title to the patent, or no such title as can 
enable him to maintain the action: or 23. That the defendant has a license, which 
authorized part or all of the doings which constitute the alleged infringement: or 
24. That the defendant has a release, discharging him from liability on account 
of part or all of the alleged infringement: or 25. That the defendant is not guilty 
of any infringement of the patent upon which he is sued: or 26. That the plaintiff 
is estopped from enforcing any right of action against the defendant: or 27. That 


the cause of action sued upon, is partly or wholly barred by some statute of 
limitation.” 
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vention may be used as an argument against the validity of a patent on 
the ground that it was not the invention but the capital invested in ad- 
vertisements which caused its general adoption. 

Nevertheless, as a general rule, the owners of every important patent 
are finally brought to the point where infringers who have stolen the 
invention not only deprive them of their monopoly, but are able to un- 
dersell them, as the patentees operate under greater cost on account of 
the expenses incurred by them in the purchase of the patent, and its ex- 
ploitation during the periods when public demand had to be created and 
stimulated. When that point is reached, they are brought face to face 
with the dilemma of either losing their entire investment in the patent 
and its exploitation, or bringing suit. And now they are confronted 
with a procedure that seems to have been especially created and developed 
not to carry out but to nullify Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution. 

The action begins like all others: by a complaint in which the plain- 
tiff sets out his patent and prays for an injunction against the infringer 
and an accounting for the profits illegally made. This complaint is met 
by an answer in which the defendant sets up as many of the twenty-seven 
defences as can with even the slightest plausibility be dragged into the 
ease. The trial then proceeds, but not in court. It is conducted entirely 
by the attorneys and is practically controlled by the defendant, whose pol- 
icy is to delay the proceedings as much as possible in order that the ex- 
penses may exhaust the plaintiff’s resources, or at any rate, keep him out 
of the enjoyment of the fruits of his patent for the longest possible 
period. The better to accomplish this purpose, his policy is to fill up the 
record with all sorts of irrelevant matter and examine witnesses in all 
parts of the world, irrespective of whether their testimony has any mate- 
rial bearing on the case. It is true that when the abuse becomes too 
flagrant a motion for relief may be made to the court, but it is also true 
that this motion consumes time and increases expense, and therefore is 
Cirectly in aid of the interests of the defendant, as in the meantime the 
latter proceeds to exploit the invention, regardless of the patent, while 
its life goes on diminishing. 

After thus dragging along for two or three years and building up 
a record consisting of a huge amount of testimony—very little of which 
probably would be admitted in a court of law as evidence if the trials 
were conducted in open court—when, at length, the matter comes to a 
hearing, the judge, who is trained as a lawyer and not as an expert in 
all the arts and sciences in the world, must wade through this mass, 
probably full of technical matters, with only such I’~ht as the 
attorneys of either side will give him in their arguments and briefs; 
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so that the respective ability of the attorneys plays a far greater part 
in the decision of these cases, than it does in cases depending upon prin- 
ciples of law applied to questions arising from the ordinary relations of 
life. 

Moreover, quite frequently, the judge during the hearing asks a ques- 
tion affecting the validity of the patent, which occurs to him, but had 
never occurred to either of the pariies or their experts or their lawyers 
during the years of the trial, and if the attorney of the plaintiff has not 
presence of mind enough to find a satisfactory answer on the spur of the 
moment (for, after all, the attorney is a lawyer and not an expert, and 
can be presumed to know the case only as far as testimony may have 
developed it), he becomes converted into an expert witness against his 
own side, and one of such weight that the huge mass of testimony 
gathered together at ruinous expense of time and money will go for 
naught, if the judge is under the impression that the question thus 
propounded and unsatisfactorily answered is the pivot on which the case 
turns. 

But even if the patent passes, as it occasionally does, through this 
ordeal as well as all the previous ones, and is sustained, and an injunc- 
tion issues restraining the defendant from further infringement, coupled 
with an accounting, the patentee has still a mountain of troubles before 
him. There is, first of all, an appeal to the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
and it is quite usual for the court to suspend the injunction and account- 
ing during the time required for such an appeal, on the condition of a 
bond being given, usually fixed at a comparatively small amount, so as 
not to embarrass the infringer in the further exploitation of the inven- 
tion pending the decision of the Appellate Court. 

If the judgment be affirmed, there is still a long and dangerous road 
to be traversed by the patentee if he attempts to garner the fruits. Not 
only can every step of the accounting be contested in respect to the 
principles governing such proceeding, but the validity of the patent itself 
is again and constantly put in jeopardy, owing to the possibility of newly 
discovered evidence convincing the court that there is ground for re- 
opening the entire matter, including the validity of the patent. But 
even if the patentee finally prevails against one infringer, the others 
can, nevertheless, proceed with manufacturing and selling the infringed 
device, though they reside in the same United States circuit in which 
a judgment in favor of the patent had been. rendered, as such a 
judgment affects only the parties in the case; so that new suits must be 
brought against the other infringers, each of whom is in position to 
contest anew every step necessary again to establish the patent, and can 
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in the meantime continue to infringe, provided only that the court has 
been lenient enough to permit him so to continue on filing a bond. 

It generally happens, moreover, that when an invention is of such 
importance that it is infringed in more than one circuit, it becomes 
necessary, in order to protect the patent, to carry on infringement 
suits simultaneously in more than one, and possibly in all of the 
circuits. 

And now, as in each one of the suits the same procedure is followed, 
involving the same hazards, it is quite to be expected that a patent may 
be declared void in one circuit while sustained in all the others. If this 
occurs, owing to the fact that only the parties in litigation are affected’ 
by the judgments rendered, the doctrine of res adjudicata comes into 
play, which, not only renders the successful infringer immune in the 
circuit wherein the patent has been declared void, but extends this im- 
munity to all the customers of the infringer, even though they reside in 
the circuits in which the patent had been declared valid. And if it, 
should happen that the patentee as well as the successful infringer reside 
in the same circuit injunctions may be issued restraining the patentee 
from bringing suit against the infringer, in the circuits wherein the pat- 
ent has been declared valid, on affidavits of the successful infringer to the 
effect that the other infringers are his customers. To all intents and 
purposes the successful infringer now becomes a tenant-in-common of 
the patent with and enjoys equal rights with the patentee, and thus our 
patent law, intended to carry out the constitutional provision for the 
protection of inventors, not only falls short of doing this, but in certain 
circumstances actually deprives the inventor of his monopoly and 
confers it on the thief of his invention. These circumstances arise when 
the patentee, having paid large sums for the invention and expended still 
larger ones in improvements necessary to make the invention commercial 
and cause its adoption, and having in addition to all this an obligation fo 
pay heavy royalties, succumbs in the competition with the infringer who 
never paid for the invention, nor its improvements, nor for its exploita- 
tion, and is free from royalties. That he must succumb under such con- 
ditions is an inevitable law of trade and universally recognized ever since 
the case of the rival broomsellers known to fame, one of whom stole his 
brooms and therefore had no trouble in underselling his competitor and 
monopolizing the trade. 

There can be no question but that a law which brings about such a 
state of affairs is unrighteous, and ought to be either repealed or 
amended. If we have reached a period in our industrial development 
where the production of wealth has become a secondary consideration 
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and should be retarded rather than stimulated, as a postulate of a more 
equal distribution, and therefore legal monopolies having for their ob- 
jects the encouragement of production should no longer be granted, then, 
of course, the time has come to repeal our patent laws. 

If, on the other hand, the means of securing constantly increasing 
production under most favorable economic conditions is considered para- 
mount to the methods of distribution of the wealth produced, then our 
endeavor must be to stimulate invention and encourage inventors by 
legislation that will carry out in letter and spirit the constitutional pro- 
vision relating to patents, and not delude ourselves with makeshifts that 
become traps to ensnare the unwary. We must not seek to turn the in- 
ventor’s bread into stone, but in exchange for the benefits which he con- 
fers upon us, in increasing our productive capacity, we must give him 
an adequate consideration by permitting him for a brief period to have 
as full an enjoyment of the monopoly of his invention as of the monopoly 
which he possesses of the watch in his pocket, and we should protect him 
against the thieves of his invention as surely as we protect him in the 
ownership of his watch against pickpockets. 

To accomplish this requires indeed a complete change of the theory 
which now underlies our patent law, viz., that a patent monopoly is a 
private privilege derogatory to the personal rights of each individual 
affected by it, and that therefore the right to the privilege nrust be es- 
tablished anew against every individual contesting it, by suits in 
personam. From this false theory, all the incongruities and iniquities 
of our patent law flow as logical consequences. The very contrary is 
true: a patent is an obligation assumed by the public for a valuable 
consideration which it must enforce as a public duty against all infrac- 
tors; and the proceedings relating to patents should therefore be in 
rem. That is to say, before the public definitely assumes the obligation, 
it must be definitely ascertained whether the claimant is entitled to be 
considered an inventor and whether the public is benefited by the inven- 
tion, and this once ascertained and established, the patent should be 
held good and valid against the world. 

In order to accomplish this, it seems to me necessary to enact an 
amendatory law which should embrace the following provisions: 

I. The establishment in Washington of a federal court having all 
the powers of a court of chancery invested with exclusive original and 
appellate jurisdiction throughout the United States in patent and kin- 
dred causes, whose process shall run throughout the United States and 
its possessions. é 

II. The publication of an official weekly patent gazette containing 
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in extenso all patents granted within the preceding week and which shall 
be open to subscription or for sale in single numbers. 

III. All grants of patents to be provisional for a period of six months 
and subject during such period to proceedings for annulment on part 
of the public. 

IV. All persons desiring to obtain a decree for the annulment of 
any patent to file severally with the clerk of the court a complaint con- 
taining the allegations claimed to constitute grounds for annulment. 
Such grounds should be fixed by law, well defined, and under prin- 
ciples easy of application, since by the publication of the invention in- ° 
cident to the granting of a patent the patentee loses his property therein 
for the benefit of the public, and therefore annulment is tantamount to 
confiscation. 

V. Upon the filing of any complaint, the clerk shall immediately 
notify the patentee by mail of such complaint and also cause to be served 
upon him a copy thereof. Within two months after such service the 
patentee shall file his answer and the clerk shall likewise cause a copy 
thereof to be served upon the complainant, after which service the case 
shall be placed upon the calendar and brought to trial within nine months 
after the grant upon all the complaints simultaneously. If the com- 
plaints are numerous, the court shall upon application of the patentee 
appoint a special master in chancery to collate and marshal the issues, 
and the court during trial may make such rulings as may be proper to 
prevent cumulative testimony. If the state of the calendar is such that 
the case is not likely to be reached within that time, then upon motion 
by any of the parties, any judge of the court may appoint a master in 
chancery vested with all the powers of the court for the purpose of con- 
ducting such trial. 

VI. At such trial, the parties shall appear with their experts and 
witnesses, who shall be examined orally, and shall produce such testimony 
as may have been taken by commission under special authority of the 
court upon issues of fact, and the case shall be heard uninterrupted!y 
during court hours until completed, whether the same be before 
a judge or before a master. If the trial is had before a master, he shall 
file his report within three months after such trial, and such report shall 
have the effect of a final decree unless disapproved by the court within 
thirty days thereafter, and a new trial granted. ; 

VII. The decree may sustain the validity of the patent, may 
amend it so as to conform with the evidence, or may annul it. Any of 
the parties may appeal from the decree to the Appellate Division of the 
Court within sixty days after service of the entry thereof, which 
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service shall be caused to be made upon all the parties by the clerk of 
the court. If upon the hearing of such appeal any judge may 
find it necessary to ask questions of the counsel of either party, 
which cannot be answered by the testimony of record, such counsel shall 
be entitled to subpoena further witnesses for examination before the 
appellate division on the points to be elucidated; and such testimony 
shall form part of the record as though it had been originally given in 
the trial of the case. 

VIII. In the absence of any proceedings for annulment of a provi- 
sional patent for the space of six months after its grant, or upon entry 
of a final decree, the issue of the patent shall take place, and upon such 
issue it shall be held valid against the world and subject only to can- 
cellation on the ground of subsequently discovered fraud. 

IX. In the event of any infringement of a patent, the patentee may 
bring suit against the infringer in the patent court for an injunction 
and an accounting, and on proper affidavits shall be entitled to a prelim- 
inary injunction restraining the infringement of the patent pendente 
lite, the only defence permitted in such a suit to be that of non-infringe- 
ment. 

X. In order to prevent a patent from ruining existing industries, 
persons affected may petition the court for a compulsory license, and 
upon the patentee being heard the court may, where the evidence sus- 
tains the petition, in its discretion, order the patentee to give the licenses 
prayed for, but only on terms which in the opinion of the court will 
afford the patentee ample remuneration and provide for amortization. 

XI. The duration of a patent should date from the final issue, and 
be limited to seven years, with the right on part of the patentee to ob- 
tain two several renewals of five years each. 

XII. As under the proposed legislation patent rights would become 
valuable property, the fees should be sufficiently high to defray at least 
all the expenses connected with the maintenance of the patent office and 
of the patent court. They should be so graded as to be comparatively 
low for the provisional grant, considerably higher for the final issue, and 
correspondingly increased for each renewal. 

Isaac L. Rice. 





THE INCOMING OF TAFT’S ADMINISTRATION 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


On the fourth of March William Howard Taft, of Ohio, will take 
the oath of office under the white dome of the United States Capitol 
and, returning to the White House amid the applause of hundreds of 
thousands of American citizens, will enter upon his administration as 
President of the United States. 


On the morning of the fourth of March it will be President Roose- 
velt; on the afternoon of the fourth of March it will be President Taft. 
One ruler will be speeding away to hunt in the wilds 
The of Africa and another ruler will have taken up the 
Inaugura- reins of government. The country will feel no shock. 
tion The wheels of government will revolve with steady and 
monotonous whirr, even though another hand is on the 
lever. Relations with foreign nations will remain unchanged. Business 
will proceed without interruption and not only in the remote villages, 
but in the busy cities, the tide of human affairs will surge on with only a 
passing interest in the event in Washington. The truth of these state- 
ments does not, however, detract one iota from the significance and 
interest of the spectacle. Viewed with an analytical and observing eye, 
it recalls the fact that seventy millions of people have registered their 
will at the polls and that the judgment of the majority is finding its 
concrete expression in the elevation of an untitled citizen to the high 
office of President of the United States. On the fourth of March par- 
tisanship is forgotten. Patriotism takes its place and a shower of good 
wishes falls upon the new executive. 

It augurs well for the stability of our republican institutions that 
these political revolutions can be so peacefully and even joyously accom- 
plished. Even when control passes from one party to another, as when 
Mr. Cleveland succeeded Mr. Arthur, there is no disturbance. In the 
present instance, when Mr. Taft is the avowed disciple of the doctrines 
in which President Roosevelt so thoroughly believed, the danger of tran- 
sition is reduced to a minimum. We know that honorable peace is cer- 
tain to be maintained, that the economic policy of the government is 
not to be altered in principle, that the laws are to be administered with 
firmness, justice and strict impartiality, and that there cannot be any 
radical departure from the conditions which have contributed to pros- 
perity during the past twelve years. The incoming of the new adminis- 
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tration is, therefore, accompanied by a universal note of confidence. The 
skies are blue, no danger threatens. The ship of state is to sail over a 
well-charted sea and both commander and crew are experienced and 
competent. 

At the same time, there is a natural interest attaching to a change 
of administration. What are the personal traits and predilections of 
the new President? What are his beliefs, his policies, his attitude toward 
men and things? These are questions which invite some consideration. 
Upon the answers depends the success or failure of an administration. 


“Tf I am elected President,” said Mr. Taft in a speech at Sandusky 
last September, “I propose to devote all the ability that is in me to the 
constructive work of suggesting to Congress the means 
Will by which the Roosevelt policies shall be clinched.” 
Continue | Thus, first of all, we find that the purpose of the 
—- new President is to continue the work so effectively. 
begun by Mr. Roosevelt. What, in particular, is to be 
done in this direction? Mr. Taft himself answers the question. “The 
chief function of the next administration, in my judgment,” he said in 
his speech to the notification committee, “is distinct from, and a pro- 
gressive development of, that which has been performed by President 
Roosevelt. The chief function of the next administration is to com- 
plete and perfect the machinery by which these standards may be main- 
tained, by which the law-breakers may be promptly restrained and 
punished, but which shall operate with sufficient accuracy and dispatch 
to interfere with legitimate business as little as possible.” If we go still 
further into detail we find that Mr. Taft would have the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relieved of its jurisdiction as an executive and direct- 
ing body and would limit its functions to the quasi-judicial investigation 
of complaints. He would have corporations which possess the power 
and opportunity to effect illegal restraints of trade and monopolies sub- 
jected to registry and to proper publicity regulations and the supervision 
of the Department of Labor. We find, in fact, that Mr. Taft has closely 
observed and followed the preachings and the practices of President 
Roosevelt and that he will enter the White House fully imbued with the 
spirit of his predecessor. “Unlawful trusts,” he says, “should be re- 
strained with all the efficiency of injunctive process, and the persons 
engaged in maintaining them should be punished with all the severity of 
criminal prosecution, in order that the methods pursued in the operation 
of their business shall be brought within the law.” Surely this is a 
sentence which Theodore Roosevelt might have penned. 
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It being apparent, therefore, that the chief aim of the new adminis- 
tration will be to tread in the footsteps of Mr. Roosevelt, it will be 
interesting to discuss whether Mr. Taft can anticipate 
Capacity, a fair measure of success in his undertaking. Viewing 
Experience the situation from every standpoint he ought not to 
and Ability contemplate the future with any misgiving. He is 
equipped with the three essentials for success—ability, 
courage and experience. No one doubts his ability. From the day when 
he began work as assistant prosecuting attorney in his native State until 
he achieved the stability of the Philippine possessions he demonstrated 
the great capacity of his mind. Courage he does not lack. Early in 
life, so the story goes, he thrashed a blackmailing editor who slandered 
his father and in his later years he never failed to express his con- 
victions with equal force, though perhaps in less spectacular fashion. 
As for experience, what man in the United States has served in such 
varied capacities? His activities have been almost kaleidoscopic. Prose- 
cuting attorney, collector of internal revenue, lawyer, solicitor-general, 
judge upon a federal circuit, governor of the Philippines, secretary of 
war, adjuster of grave and delicate international questions, globe-girdler 
—even this formidable list does not convey an adequate idea of Mr. Taft’s 
accomplishments. It is no exaggeration to say that there is no man in 
public or private life in the United States so completely fitted for the 
duties of President as Mr. Taft. The reins of government are not un- 
familiar to his hands. He has dealt with all sorts and conditions of 
men. He has approached public questions both from the standpoint of 
the executive and the judicial. 

The only omission in Mr. Taft’s busy life is a legislative training. 
He has never served in any State or in the federal legislature. He has 
administered laws and he has construed them; he has never helped to 
make them. While this is true, it is also a fact that he has been brought 
into close contact with legislative bodies and is certainly familiar with 
their point of view. It is especially fortunate that he is en rapport with 
Congress. The late President McKinley, who went from the House of 
Representatives into the White House, was a signal example of a Presi- 
dent actually beloved by the men upon whom he was compelled to rely 
for the enactment of laws which, in his judgment, were demanded by the 
public interest. Mr. Taft may not enjoy so intimate a relation with Con- 
gress, but there is no gainsaying the fact that he is accorded its most friendly 
regard. This is a factor of no small importance. The Democratic party 
came very near to being shattered through the hostility which existed 
between President Cleveland and the Congress which he had upon his 
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hands, to quote his own sarcastic phrase, while President Roosevelt, in 
the closing days of his administration, was embarrassed by a Congress 
somewhat estranged. It is a matter of no small concern, therefore, that 
Mr. Taft enters upon his duties with the friendly feeling of Congress, 
and it is safe to say that, with his great tactfulness, he will retain this 
affection until the end of his term. The significance of this situation lies 
in the fact that his recommendations as to legislation will receive the 
thoughtful and considerate attention of the national legislature and will, 
so far as may be possible, be enacted into law. 


President Taft will summon Congress to his assistance at the very 

beginning of his administration. That body will be called to meet in 

extraordinary session in the early part of the present 

a month. Mr. Taft, in a special message, will invite the 

the Tariff attention of the legislature to the necessity for revising 

Imminent. the tariff, and several months will be spent in the con- 
sideration of this important subject. 

The changes in the tariff which are now to be secured have been 
long postponed. The demand for revision has been insistent for many 
years, but the men who regarded the present schedules as the quin- 
tessence of perfection have been able to neutralize public insistence by de- 
liberate inaction. The revisionists won a signal victory, however, when 
they secured the adoption of a plank in the last Republican national plat- 
form declaring unequivocally “for the revision of the tariff by a special 
session of Congress immediately following the inauguration of the next 
President.” Four years previously, when the convention of 1904 was in 
session, there was only the remotest reference to possible changes. 

Now, however, the work must be undertaken; and if a thorough and 
satisfactory result is not achieved, there is certain to be widespread 
criticism. The Republican doctrine of protection is that a tariff shall 
be imposed upon all imported products, whether of the factory, farm 
or mine, sufficiently great to equal the difference between the cost of 
production abroad and at home, and that this difference should, of 
course, include the difference between the higher wages paid in this 
country and the wages paid abroad and embrace a reasonable profit to 
the American producer. Mr. Taft, who has been a consistent tariff 
revisionist, insists that these ideal conditions do not now exist. “The 
tariff in a number of the schedules,” he says, “exceeds the difference 
between the cost of production abroad and at home, including a reason- 
able profit to the American producer. The excess over that difference 
serves no useful purpose, but offers a temptation to those who would 
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monopolize the production and the sale of those articles in this country 
to profit by the excessive rate. On the other hand, there are other 
schedules in which the tariff is not sufficiently high to give the measure 
of protection which they should receive upon Republican principles, and 
as to those the tariff should be raised.” 

Judging from the experience of the past, the natural tendency will 
be to find a large number of these industries requiring protection and 
to give willing ear to the appeal of the tariff-fed monopolies that their 
future existence depends upon the maintenance of the high schedules 
under which they have so selfishly fattened. It will be interesting to see 
whether Congress will have the moral courage to deprive these monopolies 
of the food upon which they have grown so great. The opportunity will 
certainly present itself. Mr. Taft does not know and could hardly be 
expected to know all the intricacies of the manifold schedules, but if he 
will insist that no larger measure of protection be accorded than is 
requisite to the fair degree of profit which, according to his view, is the 
main reason for imposing a tariff, he will confer a notable boon upon 
the American people. A few inquiries, judiciously interpolated during 
the framing of the tariff bill, will acquaint him with the basis of the 
proposed legislation and enable him to exercise a restraining hand against 
the granting of excessive privilege. 


The result of the election plainly demonstrated that organized labor, 
as a body, did not regard Mr. Taft with disfavor, notwithstanding the 
antagonistic attitude of a few of the leaders. Conse- 
Taft’s Attitude quently, it seems almost trite to say that organized labor 
Toward does not look upon Mr. Taft’s entrance into the White 
Labor House as being in any way detrimental to its interests. 
It is true that Mr. Taft is not a partisan of the labor 
unions. He has asserted with brief emphasis that there is a large body 
of laborers, skilled and unskilled, who are not organized into unions, 
but whose rights under the law are exactly the same as those of the 
union men and are to be protected with the same care and watchfulness. 
Any one familiar with his judicial decisions recognizes that this spirit 
of equal justice to all is uppermost in Mr. Taft’s mind. Such legislation 
as he may recommend will, therefore, be in the interest of all labor and 
not for the especial benefit of such working men as may hold a member- 
ship card in a union. 
As a matter of fact, but little remains in the way of labor legislation 
which Congress is likely to enact, for it may be taken for granted that 
the extreme demands insisted upon by organized labor will not be en- 
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acted into law. There is already a statute allowing the employee to 
recover damages even if he is somewhat negligent; the eight hour law 
for government employees and applying also to government construction 
has been in operation for some years; compensation for injury to govern- 
ment employees has already been provided for, and, last but not least, 
Congress has compelled the railroads to install safety appliances for the 
protection of train men. In addition to these laws, which Mr. Taft 
favorably regards, he will support legislation designed to afford notice 
and hearing before the issuance of an injunction. He also declared him- 
self in favor of a law which shall exactly define the rights of both parties 
in a labor controversy. He is also willing that any person charged with 
the violation of an order of injunction shall have the right under law 
to appeal to some judge other than the one who issued the injunction 
for a trial of the case. “I admit,” said Mr. Taft, “that there is a very 
popular feeling that in contempt proceedings, and the very name of the 
proceedings suggests it, the judge issuing the injunction has a per- 
sonal sensitiveness in respect to its violation and therefore he does not 
bring to the trial of the issue presented by the charge of contempt of 
his order the calm, judicial mind which insures justice.” 

These things Mr. Taft will approve; but all heaven and earth could 
not bring him to believe that it would be wise to institute jury trials in 
cases where contempt of court is charged. This is one demand of labor 
that he will not bring to the attention of Congress with favorable en- 
dorsement. He regards the proposition as the most insidious attack 
upon the judicial system ever made in the history of this country; and 
any one who knows Mr. Taft’s supreme regard for the courts knows that 
he would sooner suffer the loss of his right arm than contribute, even 
indirectly, to anything which could lessen the authority of the judges 
of the land. 


Speaking in general terms, the incoming administration will be less 
tumultuous than the one which is just closing. While similar in many 
respects, being alike in their devotion to high ideals 
Mr. and in their courageous grappling with great and 
Taft’s troublesome problems, Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft are 
Temperament men of different temperament. The one is impulsive 
and belligerent, the other is judicial and placid. One 
is radical, the other conservative. Both are firm, but the one plants his 
foot upon the ground with a thunderous reverberation, while the other 
steps securely with velvet tread. 
It is difficult to imagine Mr. Taft, for instance, rushing into a con- 
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troversy in the fashion which, more than once, has attracted the attention 
of the country during the past seven years. He has the legal mind, 
which leads him to weigh carefully what he does and says, although when 
his decision has been reached there is the full measure of determination 
necessary to carry his purpose into full effect. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Taft may both reach the same conclusion; but Mr. Roosevelt arrives 
at his judgment by one spectacular and even hazardous leap, while Mr. 
Taft approaches his decision by carefully reasoning out each step of 
his progress. The two men have, in fact, distinct temperaments, al, 
though, in practical result, they may both accomplish great work. In 
the long run, Mr. Taft will make fewer mistakes. 

There is another trait of Mr. Taft’s character which deserves con- 
sideration. His geniality is known to all who have met him. He has 
a keen sense of humor—the saving grace of humor, as Emerson says— 
and his laugh is hearty and sincere. At the same time he is never 
undignified. He is pleasant and companionable always, but even as a 
private citizen in the circle of his most familiar friends he does not 
lose self-control. He is not as strenuous in his devotion to athletic sports 
as Mr. Roosevelt, contenting himself with golf and preferring the com- 
fort of the tonneau to the inconvenience of the saddle. He is a ready 
writer and speaker, and his voice has a magnetic quality which appeals 
to the ear. In his manner he is democratic and approachable. Above 
all, he is possessed of tact and common-sense. The latter, after all, is a 
prime requisite. In the solution of the many problems which are pre- 
sented to the chief executive, right judgment is absolutely necessary ; and 
this characteristic is, after all, founded upon the possession, only too 
rare, of a brain which is active, clear and calm. Mr. Taft has a brain 
of this quality. His mental vision pierces quickly through the fog and 
mist of abstract and abstruse questions and sees the substance lying 
beyond. He does not worry unnecessarily, because he is naturally opti- 
mistic; and yet he does not deal superficially with affairs nor lack in 
studious consideration. 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, that the administration of 
Mr. Taft will mean much in the advancement of the country. He has 
been tried and not found wanting; and inasmuch as he has done well in 
all the lesser things, there ought to be no misgiving as to his creditable 
and safe service in the future. 


Henry Litchfield West. 





THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN PORTO RICO 


BY ROLAND P. FALKNER 
Commissioner of Education for Porto Rico, 1904-07 


WHENEVER, as a result of war and conquest, two distinct races with 
different tongues, traditions, and mental habits find themselves linked 
together as one body politic in the same region, the language question 
in the public schools is a source of vexation and infinite irritation. A 
happy combination of circumstances has shorn the problem in Porto 
Rico of many of the difficulties which usually surround it. 

Porto Rico, indeed, fell into our hands as the result of war, but un- 
resistingly and without stirring up the passions which war commonly 
engenders. Among the people of the Island, the American troops were 
deemed not conquerors but liberators. American administration of civil 
affairs followed as a natural consequence and was adopted without serious 
protest. It is undoubtedly true that the relatively large share of the 
American element in the insular administration is not welcome to all, 
and that many of the people look upon us as intruders. One of the 
leading men of the Island said recently, in a public address, “There is a 
patriotism of the heart—of sentiment—which resents the presence of the 
stranger on Porto Rican soil, but there is a higher patriotism of the 
mind—of reason—which recognizes the necessity of American sov- 
ereignty for the well-being of the Island.” This intellectual conviction, 
which in the long run triumphs over the temporary ebullitions of hos- 
tility, which race differences inevitably beget, has been a primary factor in 
smoothing the way for the American administration in school matters, 
as in everything else. 

The spirit of the administration, though oft-times misunderstood, 
has on the whole compelled the respect and sometimes the admiration of 
the Porto Rican people. That there is any deep-seated affection for us 
among them would be absurd to assert and probably most foolish to ex- 
pect. Affection between different races is a rare phenomenon in history 
if it has ever occurred. A mutual respect which bears fruit in mutual 
forbearance is the limit to which the relations of two races can be ex- 
pected to go. 

These general considerations aid in explaining the evolution of the 
language question in the schools of Porto Rico, and find practical ex- 
emplification in this phase of our administration. 

American institutions were welcomed by the people of Porto Rico, 
not, of course, because they were American, but because they were demo- 
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cratic. In a vague, general way they admired the nation’s care for the 
children in its schools, which is so striking a feature of our political 
life. A reorganization of the school system in accord with American 
institutions was one of the first things looked for in the new order of 
things. The military government recognized the need and made im- 
portant beginnings, which were continued by the civil administration 
established in 1900. 

It was obvious that political conditions had brought a new factor 
into the school situation, namely, the English language. A place must 
be created for it in the school curriculum, but what should the place be? 
Upon what principles should it be based and what purposes should the 
new instruction pursue? 

No one dreamed of displacing the Spanish language either in the 
schools or in the life of the people. As Porto Rico is already densely 
populated, and as it cannot be expected that the population originating 
in the United States would ever be numerically important, it would be 
practically impossible for the English language to crowd out the Spanish. 
Moreover, it would be highly undesirable. No reasonable ground could 
be brought forward for depriving the people of their heritage of the 
Spanish tongue, with all its grace and beauty, and its adaptation to the 
daily needs of a people of an imaginative and poetic temperament. Yet 
the new relations with the United States, destined to grow more and 
more intimate, made it highly desirable that the educated classes should 
use both languages with equal facility. Commercial, political, and social 
intercourse with the people of the United States will be greatly facilitated 
by a general knowledge of English. Nor can it be doubted that the 
attainment of a bi-lingual state would contribute powerfully to the in- 
tellectual progress of the people. The possession of more than one idiom 
is an element of culture not to be despised, however imperfect may be 
the comprehension of the acquired tongue. 

If these results can be obtained it must be largely through the schools. 
They are the standard bearers of the new sovereignty, called to the im- 
portant duty of bringing to the people of Porto Rico a knowledge of the 
language of the United States, and with it, of its history, its institutions 
and its ideals. If we may borrow a phrase from current shoptalk in 
school circles, the object of English instruction is in the highest degree 
that of co-ordination. It has also that function in a humble and more 
practical way—namely, that of co-ordinating the school instruction of 
Porto Rico with the institutions of higher learning in the United States. 
Colleges and professional schools do not exist in Porto Rico; and in this 
transition period of the Island’s development it is perhaps as well that 
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they do not, since students who go to the States gain not only the ad- 
vantages of a better equipment than the Island could hope to afford, but 
also first-hand acquaintance with our institutions. To do this without 
loss of time they must be well grounded in the English language before 
they leave the Island. 

The actual development of English instruction in the schools of 
Porto Rico is interesting because it has not been a forced growth, but a 
natural and unconscious evolution. The outcome is the result of the 
competition of different methods. Such competition was not planned by 
the school authorities, but grew up without their being conscious of its 
significance. Six or seven years ago it would have seemed an utterly 
foolish prophecy that in the year 1908 practically all the schools of the 
towns and villages would be using the English language as the medium 
of instruction—and yet this has come to pass quietly, unobtrusively, and 
with the full approval and consent of the Porto Rican people. 

Our first school efforts in the Island may be described as an attempt 
to Americanize the Spanish school. We took from it little by little 
everything except its language. ‘The books we used were American text- 
books translated—and sometimes very badly translated—into Spanish. 
We placed everywhere American teachers as supervisors. At the outset 
they knew little Spanish, comprehended but dimly what was going on 
around them, and not infrequently made themselves ludicrous. But the 
idea was a good one and the execution of it improved as the years went 
on. These American supervisors were generally young and vigorous 
men, trained in our public schools of the States, sometimes the graduates 
of Normal Schools, more frequently of colleges. In later years they have 
been appointed only after a year or more residence on the Island, and 
have as a rule acquired such command of the Spanish language as the 
needs of the position required. Their principal work has been to infuse 
into the schools the methods and spirit of the American public schools. 
It has been said of them that they did not know the Island and its needs, 
and in some few cases this may have been true—but it is equally true 
that they knew schools in a sense that no Porto Rican could have known 
them a few years ago. 

To the supervisor we joined the teacher of English. Wherever there 
was a group of four or more classes, an American teacher was sent to 
teach the English language. Every day, he or she, for the American 
woman teacher has had a large share in the work, met the several classes 
and gave them lessons in English, and once a week taught the teachers 
assembled from the entire district. The work was hard and often un- 
profitable. Teachers came to us with excellent records from the States, 
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who often fizzled out completely when it came to the task of teaching 
their mother tongue to foreigners. Sometimes we failed to get the best 
teachers. The way was long, the compensation scanty, and the oppor- 
tunity, except when it appealed to some adventurous spirits eager to 
escape the humdrum of life at home, did not attract the best teachers 
from the States. Sometimes, too, the adventurous spirits drooped when 
they found that they had only exchanged one monotony for another, and 
left us often at the point when their services were beginning to be 
effective. 

Despite all discouragements the teachers of English did a good work. 
The bright spot was the progress made by the Porto Rican teachers. The 
translation method of instruction used universally at the outset was 
naturally more effective with these adult scholars than with the imma- 
ture pupils of the schools. Many a teacher of English can look back 
with pride to some bright teachers among the Porto Ricans who gained a 
knowledge of English from which sprang lasting friendships. This 
work was destined to have good fruit. In a vague way it was felt that 
the Porto Rican children could best be reached through their own teach- 
ers, but it may well be doubted whether the school authorities who es- 
tablished this system realized that in a few years it would give such 
splendid results. They discounted the zeal, the industry and the capacity 
of the better class of Porto Rican teachers. Whatever credit is assigned 
to the Americans who as supervisors and teachers directed the work, it 
would be unjust not to give due meed of praise to the Porto Rican teach- 
ers under whose conduct so much advance has been made in the schools 
of Porto Rico. 

But our efforts to teach English to the pupils under this system bore 
no fruit commensurate with the effort. It is true that we abandoned 
translations and gave our teaching by the direct and natural method. 
But the teaching came but once or twice a day, and remained a thing 
apart from the general routine of the school. It was practically an 
“extra,” as the boarding schools are prone to designate music and the 
like. The attempt to graft English instruction upon a Spanish system 
of schools led in short to little practical knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. It had its place as a study, but it was not to the children a living 
thing. 

The Americanized Spanish school—for we had made such funda- 
mental changes in methods that the term is a proper one—found a com- 
petitor in the American school. We must now trace the origin of these 
American schools taught wholly in the English language. In following 
out the policy of furnishing a preparation for those pupils who wished 
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to pursue advanced studies in the United States, high schools were estab- 
lished in San Juan, Ponce and Mayaguez. In them English had for 
practical reasons a much larger scope than in the elementary schools. 
In the first instance, there was a Spanish section and an English section 
in these schools. The Spanish section was soon dropped and English 
became the exclusive language of the high schools. As feeders for the 
high school, graded schools were established taught wholly in English by 
American teachers. They soon come to be known in the community as 
American schools. From the outset they were very popular and there was 
always great pressure for admittance to them. There was a large body 
of parents ambitious to have their children taught in the English lan- 
guage and appreciative of the advantages which would accrue from a 
larger command of that tongue than would be gained in the other schools. 
Spanish schools and English schools existed side by side and the people 
voluntarily chose the English schools. This is the significant fact in the 
evolution of the language question in Porto Rico and the steps by which 
the exception became the rule are not uninteresting. 

In the capital city of San Juan the first step was taken in 1903. 
The graded school attached to the high school was unable to accommo- 
date all the children who wanted to enter it. The school board of the 
city, of its own motion, proposed that another American school be estab- 
lished. As funds were low in the insular treasury, it offered to pay from 
its own funds the salaries of half the teachers. The teachers were 
equally divided between Porto Ricans and Americans. The Porto Rican 
teachers selected had been in the United States and had acquired an 
excellent command of English. They were the first Porto Ricans au- 
thorized to teach in the language, but they were exceptionally qualified. 
The experiment worked well. In the city of Ponce there had been a 
like demand upon the resources and capacity of the American school. 
It was overcrowded and there were many who felt themselves aggrieved 
by being refused admittance. They had, too, a real grievance, since they 
were not so well prepared for high school work as those who attended the 
American school. Such distinctions led to bitterness, and the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in 1904 conceived the bold plan of placing all the 
schools of the city on an English basis. He assured the Board of Edu- 
cation that he had several Porto Rican teachers ready to give their les- 
sons in English and that others could soon be trained to do so. With 
some misgivings, he was allowed to try his experiment, and the fall of 
1904 opened with all the children of Ponce learning their daily tasks in 
the language of the United States. Such an experiment was bound to 
have weak spots and there were certain defects of organization which 
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subsequent experience has corrected. But by and large it was a splendid 
success. It was indeed feared that the learning of a new idiom would 
put the children back a year or more in their studies, but experience 
showed this fear to be groundless. The effort of attention necessary 
to understand the language resulted in increased concentration on the 
subject-matter of instruction and pupils advanced normally in their 
grades. Most significant was the demonstration that many of the Porto 
Rican teachers had made sufficient advance in English to use that lan- 
guage as a medium of instruction. The seeds planted by an earlier 
administration had indeed borne fruit. Careful supervision was more 
necessary than before, and heroic effort had indeed to be made to elimi- 
nate faults of pronunciation and enunciation among the new teachers. 
But they bore the test splendidly, and those who visit the schools of 
Ponce to-day marvel at the results. 

In the same year San Juan adopted English as the school language 
in half of its schools, and in the following year in all of them. A more 
rational organization of the grades attached to the high schools was 
adopted, those grades taught by American teachers becoming grammar 
schools. Instruction in the first year was given generally in Spanish, 
but in all the higher grades in English. Up to the fifth grade the work 
was entrusted to Porto Rican teachers; in the upper grades, requiring a 
more extensive vocabulary, American teachers being employed. Special 
care was now given to Spanish as a subject of study and special teachers 
of that language were employed to give instruction in those grades where 
the regular work was in charge of American teachers. 

The transformation in the two chief towns of the Island was com- 
pleted in September, 1905. Little by little other towns followed as 
opportunity offered. The central administration was besieged by propu- 
sitions from superintendents and school boards to place the schools on 
an English basis. But haste was made slowly. The authorization could 
not be given until teachers were available for the purpose. Examina- 
tions were instituted to test the fitness of the Porto Rican teachers to do 
their work in English. An astonishing number qualified for this work. 
Many of them are of the younger generation, graduates of the American 
schools and of the Insular normal school, but there is a very considerable 
quota of the older teachers who adapted themselves to this new develop- 
ment. 

As a result of these changes the school system in the towns and vil- 
lages has been wholly transformed. The American school, with the 
help of the Porto Rican teachers, has practically crowded out the Ameri- 
canized Spanish school. In 1905 there were 74 schools taught in Eng- 
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lish; in 1906, 160; and in 1907, 389. In the meantime the number 
of American teachers has diminished rather than increased. The main 
work has been accomplished by the Porto Rican teachers, of whom 280 
were giving their regular work in the English language in 1907. As 
there were about 500 graded schools in the Island, English has become 
the dominant language of the town schools. Not the least significant 
feature of this remarkable development has been the fact that it has been 
accomplished with the full approbation and consent of the Porto Rican 
people. This finds expression in bills introduced in the House of dele- 
gates fixing dates when all the schools shall be taught exclusively in the 
English language. Porto Rican teachers authorized to teach in the Eng- 
lish language are a separate category of teachers. The assignment of 
teachers to a given locality is on petition of the local board. The central 
administration is powerless to impose this form of instruction upon any 
locality which does not want it. It cannot be introduced except upon 
local demand. But that demand in the last three years has been insistent 
and gratifying, as is the progress recorded; it would have been still 
greater had the central administration been able to comply more fully 
with local wishes. 

If the object of our administration of our dependencies is to bring 


them in closer touch with the nation at large, may we not regard the 
evolution of the school language in Porto Rico as a singularly happy 
contribution to this end? And in so believing we need not puff our- 
selves up by asserting that it is due to any statesmanlike foresight. We 
simply had the good sense not to force matters, and scarcely realizing it, 
we offered to the people of Porto Rico a choice. The people of Porto 
Rico had good sense to make a wise choice. 


Roland P. Falkner. 





PLEASANT AND UNPLEASANT PLAYS 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


Tue clever title, Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant, which Mr. Bernard 
Shaw selected for the earliest issue of his dramatic writings, suggests a 
theme of criticism that Mr. Shaw, in his lengthy pref- 
The aces, might profitably have considered if he had not 
Pursuit of preferred to devote his entire space to a discussion of 
Happiness his own abilities. In explanation of his title the author 
stated only that he labelled his first three plays Unpleas- 
ant for the reason that “their dramatic power is used to force the spec- 
tator to face unpleasant facts.” This sentence, of course, is not 
a definition, since it merely repeats the word to be explained; and there- 
fore, if we wish to find out whether or not an unpleasant play is of any 
real service in the theatre, we shall have to do some thinking of our own. 
It is an axiom that all things in the universe are interesting. The 
word interesting means capable of awakening some activity of human 
mind ; and there is no imaginable topic, whether pleasant or unpleasant, 
which is not, in one way, or another, capable of this effect. But the ac- 
tivities of the human mind are various, and there are therefore several 
different sorts of interest. The activity of mind awakened by music over 
waters is very different from that awakened by the bjnomial theorem. 
Some things interest the intellect, others the emotions; and it is only 
things of prime importance that interest them both. Now if we com- 
pare the interest of pleasant and unpleasant topics, we shall see at once 
that the activity of mind awakened by the former is more complete than 
that awakened by the latter. A pleasant topic not only interests the in- 
tellect but also elicits a respense from the emotions; but most unpleasant 
topics are interesting to the intellect alone. In so far as the emotions 
respond at all to an unpleasant topic, they respond merely with a nega- 
tive activity. Regarding a thing which is unpleasant, the healthy mind 
will feel aversion, or else will merely think about it with no feeling 
whatsoever. But regarding a thing which is pleasant, the mind may be 
stirred through the entire gamut of positive emotions, rising ultimately 
to that supreme activity which is Love. This is, of course, the philo- 
sophic reason why the thinkers of pleasant thoughts and dreamers of 
beautiful dreams stand higher in history than those who have thought 
unpleasantness and have imagined woe. 
Returning now to that clever title of Mr. Shaw’s, we may define an 
unpleasant play as one which interests the intellect without at the same 
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time awakening a positive response from the emotions; and we may de- 
fine a pleasant play as one which not only stimulates thought but also 
elicits sympathy. To any one who has thoroughly considered the con- 
ditions governing theatric art it should be evident a priori that pleasant 
plays are better suited for service in the theatre than unpleasant plays. 
This truth is clearly illustrated by the facts of Mr. Shaw’s career. As 
a matter of history, it will be remembered that his vogue in our theatres 
has been confined almost entirely to his pleasant plays. All four of 
them have enjoyed a profitable run; and it is to Candida, the best of 
his pleasant plays, that, in America at least, he owes his fame. Of the 
three unpleasant plays, The Philanderer has never been produced at all ; 
Widower’s Houses has been given only in a series of special matinées ; 
and Mrs. Warren’s Profession, though it was enormously advertised by 
the fatuous interference of the police, failed to interest the public when 
ultimately it was offered for a run. 

Mrs. Warren’s Profession is just as interesting to the thoughtful 
reader as Candida. It is built with the same technical efficiency, and 
written with the same agility and wit; it is just as sound and true, and 
therefore just as moral; and as a criticism, not so much of life as of 
society, it is indubitably more important. Why then is Candida a better 
work? The reason is that the unpleasant play is interesting merely to 
the intellect and leaves the audience cold, whereas the pleasant play is 
interesting also to the emotions and stirs the audience to sympathy. It 
is possible for the public to feel sorry for Morell; it is even possible for 
them to feel sorry for Marchbanks: but it is absolutely impossible for 
them to feel sorry for Mrs. Warren. The multitude instinctively demand 
an opportunity to sympathize with the characters presented in the 
theatre. Since the drama is a democratic art, and the dramatist is not 
the monarch but the servant of the public, the voice of the people should, 
in this matter of pleasant and unpleasant plays, be considered the voice 
of the gods. This thesis seems to me axiomatic and unsusceptible of 
argument. Yet since it is continually denied by the Uplifters, who per- 
sist in looking down upon the public and decrying the wisdom of the 
many, it may be necessary to explain the eternal principle upon which 
it is based. 

The truth must be self-evident that theatre-goers are endowed with 
a certain inalienable right,—namely, the pursuit of happiness. The pur- 
suit of happiness is the most important thing in the world, because it is 
nothing less than an endeavor to understand and to appreciate the true, 
the beautiful, and the good. Happiness comes of loving things which are 
worthy; a man is happy in proportion to the number of things which 
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he has learned to love; and he, of all men, is most happy who loveth 
best all things both great and small. For happiness is the feeling of 
harmony between a man and his surroundings, the sense of being at 
home in the universe and brotherly toward all worthy things that are. 
The pursuit of happiness is simply a continual endeavor to discover 
new things that are worthy, to the end that they may waken love within 
us and thereby lure us loftier toward an ultimate absolute awareness 
of truth and beauty. It is in this simple, sane pursuit that people go 
to the theatre. The important thing about the public is that it has a 
large and longing heart. That heart demands that sympathy be wakened 
in it, and will not be satisfied with merely intellectual discussion of un- 
sympathetic things. It is therefore the duty, as well as the privilege, 
of the dramatist to set before the public incidents which may awaken 
sympathy and characters which may be loved. He is the most important 
artist in the theatre who gives the public most to care about. This is 
the reason why Joseph Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle must be rated as the 
greatest creation of the American stage. The play was shabby as a work 
of art, and there was nothing even in the character to think about; but 
every performance of the part left thousands happier, because their lives 
had been enriched with a new memory that made their hearts grow warm 
with sympathy and large with love. 


Mr. Eugene Walter is gifted with undeniable ability as a maker of 
plays. His present piece, The Easiest Way, fulfills the technical promise 
of Paid in Full, and is, according to artistic standards, 

“The one of the best plays of the year. It is, however, an 
Easiest unpleasant play, and necessitates the question whether 
Way” Me. Walter’s abilities might not have been more profit- 
ably employed in handling material of more importance. 

The heroine, Laura Murdock, is a young woman devoid of moral 
consciousness and therefore empty of emotion. She drifts through life 
along the line of least resistance. After a somewhat promiscuous past 
she becomes the mistress of Willard Brockton, a man of wealth and 
weariness. Brockton, like herself, is incapable of emotion. He keeps 
her, not because he loves her, but because she looks ornamental beside 
him at midnight suppers. A young newspaper reporter, John Madison 
by name, gets an idea into his head that he would like to marry Laura. 
He knows all about her past and present life; but his infatuation leads 
him to believe that Laura would make for him the best of wives, for the 
reason that he himself has lived a careless and profligate youth. The 
bland infatuation of Madison kindles within Laura a sensation which 
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she thinks to be emotion. She considers herself in love, and states the 
case to Brockton. Brockton, who does not love her, is incapable of jeal- 
ousy. In a worldly-wise manner he advises Madison that the lady is 
expensive and is scarcely the sort of person to make a help-meet for a 
man without money ; but when Madison announces his intention to make 
a fortune while the lady waits for him, Brockton agrees to forego his 
patronage of Laura and to withdraw from the triangular situation. He 
promises, however, that if Laura, of her own free will, returns to him, 
he will immediately inform Madison of her reversion to type. 

Laura, left to her own devices, fails to earn her living and is soon 
reduced to the verge of starvation. In despair she follows the easiest way 
and returns to Brockton. He makes her write a letter informing Madi- 
son of her resumption of the old relation; but this letter she has not 
sufficient strength of character to send, and, without letting Brockton 
know, destroys. Madison makes his fortune and comes to claim his 
bride. Her deception and her unworthiness are revealed simultaneously 
to the two men. Madison rejects her because she has been unfaithful, 
and Brockton rejects her because she has lied to him and made him 
seem a liar in the eyes of Madison. Nobody shoots anybody, because 
nobody cares deeply enough to act in the ordinary, human, melodramatic 
way. Laura wants to kill herself, but lacks the necessary steadiness 
of character. Instead, she rushes forth to make a hit at a midnight 
supper, and to slip ultimately lower and lower down the easy descent. 

This unpleasant play is firmly built, and simply and directly written. 
The first act, which expounds the triangular compact that becomes the 
basis of the subsequent action, is somewhat difficult to believe, because 
it is hard to appreciate the unusually unemotional motives of the extraor- 
dinary trio. But granted the first act, the rest of the play follows with 
inevitable logic. The author fails at all points to awaken sympathy for 
his characters; but the story is interesting to the intellect. The action 
maintains a firm hold upon the attention because it moves swiftly along a 
straightforward and unwavering course. The details of the drama are 
imitated closely from actuality, and are even, within the limits of the 
phase of life depicted, true. Certain scenes, like a passage in the second 
act between Laura and a more flaunting and befeathered lady of the 
demi-monde, are thoroughly commendable as psychologic studies. The 
dialogue is admirably suited to the characters, and with interesting art 
is kept upon a consistent level of vulgar slang. 

Not only is The Easiest Way an efficient work of art; it is also un- 
impeachable on the score of morality. The grounds on which the moral- 
ity of any serious drama should logically be determined have more than 
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once been set forth with sufficient fulness by the present writer. The 
Easiest Way is not immoral, because the author does not tell lies specifi- 
cally about any of the people in his story, and because he does not allure 
the audience to generalize falsely in regard to life at large from the 
specific circumstances of his play. Furthermore, the piece is neither 
indecent nor indelicate; and at no point does it titillate the prurient 
imagination. Mr. Walter’s statement in the daily press that his motive 
for writing it was a desire to teach a noble moral lesson by exposing 
some of the sins of society is, of course, untrue; because no man with 
such a silly purpose could write so good a play. But just as baseless 
and absurd have been the attacks directed against the morality of the 
piece in column after column of the newspapers of New York. 

The one thing that is really wrong with The Easiest Way is that the 
play is not interesting to the emotions. It is a thoroughly true, and 
therefore moral, study of certain unfortunate and unimportant people 
with whom it is impossible for the audience to feel any human sympathy. 
The action is interesting merely to the intellect, and leaves the audi- 
ence cold. From the point of view of the observer, it does not matter 
what may happen to the characters, because the worst that may happen 
will serve them right. The play is entirely devoid of passion; the rela- 
tions between the characters result from chill, disinterested calculation. 
The piece, therefore, defrauds the audience, by failing to present to their 
attention entanglements with which they may sympathize and characters 
for whom they may care. In the natural pursuit of happiness they bring 
to the theatre a large heart longing to love some aspect of life or some 
character imaginably harmonious with their own experience; and in- 
stead they are confronted with a woman without morals and two men 
without ideals, for whom they find it impossible to feel so much as 
sorry. Upon this simple and important human ground, this play, 
though admirable in art and unimpeachable in morality, fails to satisfy 
the audience. Because it is unpleasant, it does not add to anybody’s 
happiness. Therefore, in comparison with a pleasant play like Mr. 
Barrie’s What Every Woman Knows, it pales into unimportance and 
must be regarded as a waste of work. 


The Dawn of a To-morrow, by Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, gives 
evidence of a laudatory intention on the part of the playwright. She 
startel out with a religious idea which was not only pleasant but 
important; but unfortunately, during the course of her story, she de- 
veloped this idea beyond its limits and thereby stretched its truth to 
falsity. 
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The health of Sir Oliver Holt is shattered by a nervous breakdown, 
and his physicians give him up to die. He revolts against the prospect 
of languishing disintegration; and disguising himself 
“The Dawn in shabby clothes, goes forth to shoot himself in some 
of a obscure quarter of the slums of London, where his 
To-Morrow” _ identity will not be known. In the slums he runs 
across a girl named Glad, who confronts the heart- 
ache and the thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to with an in- 
domitable cheerfulness of mood. She assures him that things are never 
so bad as they seem, and that deliberate hopefulness religiously main- 
tained within the spirit can conquer conditions that would seem invinci- 
ble to a despairing soul. Sir Oliver is charmed by the sunny tempera- 
ment of the girl and interested by her philosophy. He postpones his 
purpose of suicide, and watches her behavior through a series of cir- 
cumstances in which she manages to save her lover from being arrested 
for a crime of which he is innocent by winning the unwilling assistance 
of Sir Oliver’s own profligate son. In the end Sir Oliver is cheered out 
of his despair, and the prospect is offered that he may recover from his 
illness after all. 

This is, of course, an interesting story; but it was told very crudely 
for the purposes of the stage. It was evident at all points that the author 
was a novelist rather than a dramatist. Much that should have been 
shown in action was expounded in speech, and the plot progressed very 
slowly through obstructive disquisitions. The people of the story lacked 
concreteness of characterization; they were types, instead of being in- 
dividuals. The spectator was repeatedly disturbed by the anachronism 
of foregone expedients, such as the soliloquy and the aside. At many 
moments it was too evident that the author was a woman. In the second 
act she permitted everybody to tell the story of his life to everybody else, 
and sicklied the dialogue with sentimental religiosity. Yet the piece 
was so interesting in a story-booky sort of way that these crudities might 
all have been forgiven, except for a central falsity that arose from the 
author’s extravagant treatment of her theme. 

It is indubitably true that, in the long run, the sort of things that 
will happen to a man will be determined, to a great extent, by the sort 
of person that he is, and that therefore he will master his destiny in 
proportion as he masters himself. Comes he to achieve within himself a 
mood of dauntless cheerfulness, it will become true of him, as of Emer- 
son’s poet, that the impressions of the actual world shall fall like sum- 
mer rain, copious, but not troublesome, to his invulnerable essence. It 
is true, of course, that nervous and hysterical diseases can have no power 
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over a man who is too busy thinking of more interesting things to think 
about his nerves. The way to get over sea-sickness is to love the sea 
so gloriously that you have no leisure to be bothered about your own in- 
sides. The way to cure green-sickness is to buy a ham and see life. All 
this is very true. But, on the other hand, it is also true that you cannot 
cure a fractured skull by trying to forget it, and that no amount of 
deliberate wishing will add one cubit unto your stature. 

When the cockney heroine of Mrs. Burnett’s story wants something 
very much, she has a habit of “arstin’, arstin’, arstin’,’ and the author 
tries to make us believe that she always gets it then and there. If she 
is in trouble, she asks very hard; and at once the telephone rings with a 
saving message, or a knock upon the door reveals the presence of a timely 
intercessor. All this, of course, is false; and it is that silliest sort of 
falsehood which results from the exaggeration of a great and simple 
truth. 

Many miracles may be effected by the power of a mood. It is 
entirely true that the enchantments of Comus lost their efficacy when 
they were confronted by the pure mood of the virgin-minded Lady. It 
is true that Stevenson was too busy and too happy to die, when, in de- 
fiance of the doctors, he sat up in bed and wrote off Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. But to say that if I want a steam-yacht to play with, all that 
I need to do is to think about it very hard, and lo! the river shall rise 
and float one serenely to my doorstep, is not only nonsensical but in a 
serious sense immoral. In positing a Providence that sends some one to 
knock upon the door whenever her heroine needs to be protected, Mrs. 
Burnett reduces the idea of God to the idea of a Jack-in-the-box. If this 
philosophy should be believed, it might lead to dangerous procedures. 
Somebody, for instance, might think very hard that the law of gravita- 
tion was untrue, and, buoyant with this belief, might jump out of the 
window. Thoreau got along without money by making up his mind that 
money was unnecessary to him. He achieved wealth by ignoring it. 
But when he wanted a piece of pie, he didn’t twiddle his toes in Walden 
Pond, and ask, and ask, and ask; he arose like a man, and walked a 
mile and a half, and knocked at Emerson’s back door. 


In The Third Degree Mr. Charles Klein has fabricated a very inter- 
esting melodrama. Young Howard Jeffries drifts into the apartments 
of his friend, Robert Underwood, and, dreary with many drinks, sinks 
deeply asleep upon the sofa. While Jeffries is sleeping, Underwood kills 
himself. Some hours afterward, Jeffries is discovered trying to find 
his way out of the apartment,-and is accused of. murdering his friend. 
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He tells the truth, but the truth is not believed. The police captain 
strives for seven consecutive hours, by every means of psychologic tor- 
ture, to make him admit the crime. At last the befuddled mind of Jeff- 

ries is weakened beyond capacity for further resistance ; 
“The and in a sort of hypnosis, he repeats word for word a 
Third confession that the captain formulates and thrusts upon 
Degree” him. Jeffries, whose family is very rich, has already 

been disowned by his father for marrying a waitress. His 
father now believes him guilty of murder, and refuses to stand by him. 
His only friend is the wife with whom his family will not associate. This 
girl, Annie Jeffries, though vulgar and uneducated, is a person of simple 
truth and steadfastness of character. Alone and dauntlessly she fights 
for her husband’s freedom. By persistency of appeal she ultimately en- 
lists the services of an eminent lawyer, Richard Brewster, who is obliged 
to sacrifice his lucrative practice with the elder Jeffries when, against the 
latter’s will, he espouses the cause of the son. Brewster, with the 
assistance of Annie, finally establishes the innocence of Annie’s hus- 
band; and the various members of the Jeffries family gradually awaken 
to a realization of her worth. 

This play is interesting in plot, and sufficiently human in character- 
ization. It is compactly built and naturally written. Two of the char- 
acters are untrue,—namely, the father and notably the step-mother of 
young Jeffries,—but in Annie the author has drawn a genuine and ap- 
pealing human figure. This character is the truest and the most in- 
teresting that Mr. Klein has yet given to the stage. The first act of 
the play is exceedingly well-made, and, except in the lines of the elder 
Mrs. Jeffries, is very well written. From the technical standpoint, this 
one act is the best piece of work that Mr. Klein has ever done. The 
second act is very nearly as good; but the third act, though well-sus- 
tained in material, becomes somewhat wobbly in the handling, and se- 
cures its effect only through the introduction of incidents impossible in 
fact. The last act exhibits a mild but unobjectionable subsidence in the 
interest. 

The Third Degree is not an important play, because it isn’t about 
anything which is of serious significance to humanity. But it does 
present a real character and tell an interesting story with theatric skill. 
It is by far the best play that Mr. Klein has written. It is more skilful 
than The Music Master and more real than The Lion and the Mouse. 
Mr. Klein is a craftsman rather than an artist, but he has a considerable 
following in our theatres, and it is worthy of record that in his present 
piece he has made a decisive and commendable advance. 
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A condition precedent to criticism is the existence of something to be 
criticised. Concerning Kassa the critic can say nothing. Upon the 
programme appears the name of John Luther Long. 
It is always pleasant to remember that Mr. Long once 
“Kassa” wrote a beautifully human and dramatic story, entitled 
Madam Butterfly, which deservedly has been heard 

around the world. 


The New Lady Bantock, by Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, is a bothersome 
bit of work, for the reason that it ought to be immeasurably better than 
it is. Young Vernon Wetherell falls in love with a 
“The New girl of the music halls. He wishes her to marry him 
Lady for himself alone, and therefore does not tell her that 
Bantock” he is wealthy and a nobleman. Only after their mar- 
riage, when he takes her to Bantock Hall, does she 
learn that he is in reality Lord Bantock. It happens that a single family 
has for generations furnished all the servants of Bantock Hall; and it 
turns out that the present members of this family are the new Lady Ban- 
tock’s next of kin. She enters the house to discover that the butler 
is her uncle, the housekeeper her aunt, and that her maids and menser- 
vants are her cousins. This, of course, the young Lord Bantock does 
not know. To make matters more embarrassing, her relatives have al- 
ways disapproved of her. They are a straight-laced lot and have never 
forgiven her the shocking move of going on the stage. They are in- 
sufferably traditional and conventional, and now undertake to teach 
Lady Bantock how to behave. They make her life so unbearable that, 
in an ultimate outburst, she discharges them all and tells the incon- 
gruous truth to her husband. In the end Lord Bantock brings about 
a truce between his wife and her butler-uncle, and there is a prospect of 
happy living in the future. 

It must be evident at once that the idea which is the basis of this 
story is in itself unusually amusing. It might be given a farcical de- 
velopment, and the central incongruity of situation might be made the 
occasion for uproarious merriment. Or it might be developed along the 
lines of high comedy and be made the occasion for social satire at once 
witty and wise. The disappointing thing about The New Lady Bantock 
is that Mr. Jerome’s handling of the theme is ineffective. The play fails 
of excellence as farce, because it is deficient in action. The incongruity 
of situation is talked about, over and over again, in tedious repetitions; 
but the myriad funny things that might happen never do. On the other 
hand, the play fails of excellence as comedy, because its characters are 
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merely sketched in outline and because the dialogue is slow and devoid 
of brilliancy. At the climax the author tries for pathos and strikes a 
note of falsity. A serious culmination is not really inherent in his theme, 
and he brings it about only by obviously artificial means. The play 
on the whole is tantalizing, because each successive scene, as it is intro- 
duced, suggests comic and dramatic possibilities which the author fails 
to realize. It is very disappointing to see a good thing badly done. 


The Goddess of Reason’ is a tale of the French Revolution told in 
verse by Miss Mary Johnston, author of sundry popular historical ro- 
mances. Yvette, a peasant girl of Brittany, is the 

“The natural daughter of a nobleman and consequently a 
Goddess of cousin by blood of the Baron of Morbec. Morbec has 
Reason” once met her in a forest and loved her at sight. She 
leads an uprising of the peasants, which is put down 

by Morbee, who shows them clemency because of his love for her. He 
places her in the shelter of a convent, where in solitude she dreams upon 
her love of him. To her, however, it seems that Morbec is in love with 
the Marquise of Blancheforét. Therefore, in jealousy, she leaves the 
convent in company with Rémond Lalain, a leader in the Revolution 
and an enemy of Morbec. After the legislative abolishment of God, she 
is made, through Lalain’s influence, a living symbol of the Goddess of 
Reason, and proceeds in triumph through the streets of Nantes. The 
Revolutionary rabble encounter Morbec and clamor for his death; but 
Yvette pleads with them for clemency and secures immunity for him. 
Discovering, however, a moment later, that the Marquise of Blancheforét 
is in his company, she suffers a revulsion of feeling, and hands them 
both over to the fury of the crowd. After they are imprisoned, she un- 
dergoes another revulsion of remorse and love. By selling herself to 
Lalain, she buys their pardon. It comes too late, however, to save the 
life of the Marquise. In the judgment hall Morbec reviles Lalain and 
is condemned to death; and Yvette, arising, curses the court and the 
Revolution, and is condemned to die with Morbec. Together the lovers 
are cast into the Loire. : 
This conventional story is set forth in a melodrama which is nar- 
rative rather than dramatic, and in which the action is swamped beneath 
floods of talk. The actors in the story are not realized as characters. 
They wear red caps and sing La Marseillaise, but they fail to convince 
the audience of essential humanity. Most of them have a habit of solilo- 


'The Goddess of Reason. By Mary Johnston. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. 1907. 
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quizing at length about matters irrelevant to the moment. The author 
has attempted to lift this hollow fabric into literature by writing it in 
verse. Of this endeavor the only pertinent criticism is that dramatic 
literature is not a matter of mere words but a matter of telling the 
truth about real people in real situations. As verse, the writing of Miss 
Johnston does not detain consideration. Her verse is monotonously 
end-stopped and evidences no knowledge whatsoever of the elementary 
principles of phrasing and rhythmic variation. The author apparently 
is unaware that it is possible to set a complete pause at any place in a 
pentametrical line except the very end. The only merit of her writing 
is that it is simple in diction and shows a commendable avoidance of 
inversions. The piece is tedious to read; but in the theatre it is made 
almost worth seeing by the interpretative talents of a very able actress. 
In the theatre bad verse may be made to sound like good poetry by a 
performer who supplements the natural gifts of a beautiful presence and 
a melodious voice by a trained talent for reading. Good acting can 
sometimes transform an unreal part into a real character. Miss Johnston 
has been fortunate in the actress of Yvette: considered by and for itself 
her play is negligible. 
Clayton Hamilton. 


THE SILENT SISTERS OF THE POOR 


BY GEORGE HERBERT CLARKE 


MEEKLY, with folded hands and patient brows, 
Come two from out the shadow-deepened door; 

A cross is on the altar of their House,— 

It hushed their voices while it heard their vows; 
Ay me,—the Silent Sisters of the Poor! 


The cross upon the altar is of gold, 
And coldly gleams in the chill chapel air ;— 

Is it for this their bosoms are so cold, 

Nor beat as they were wont to beat of old ?— 
Or is a wintry cross enfixéd there? 


The sun is dimly drooping down the west; 
The ancient House against his glory stands 
Sombre and gaunt and dark; and darkly drest 
Two figures seem to fade within its breast 
Meekly, with patient brows and folded hands. 
George Herbert Clarke. 








AN UNLEARNED LESSON FROM WAGNER 


BY FREDERICK R. BURTON 


Many years have passed since the Wagner controversy ceased to agi- 
tate the world of music. Wagner has come into his own, as the saying 
is; his work is established, and we drift on, self-satisfied that his influ- 
ence is manifested in every form of musical art. We have learned all 
about the leit-motiv; the once derided and misunderstood “infinite mel- 
ody” has come to be so much a matter of course that we have forgotten 
the term ; we have learned to memorize symbolical themes, and to adjust 
our mental processes to their orderly, or disorderly recurrence; appre- 
ciation of orchestral color has come to be so general that we well-nigh 
overlook the advisability, not to say the necessity, of original melody as 
the canvas for the color; we even imagine that dramatic unity has been 
infused into the opera because the action is now more synchronous with 
the music than it used to be, because the recitativo secco has been dis- 
placed by more or less musical declamation, and because the orchestra 
is supposed to keep the musical interest unbroken when the demands of 
the drama require concentration on the action. So well has the musical 
public learned these things that innovators who are trumpeted as out- 
Wagncring Wagner are received with more than respectful attention in 
opera house and concert room, and nothing is too cacophonous or un- 
lovely to escape its meed of hysterical and apparently intelligent ap- 
plause. 

Because Wagner’s works tended toward the broadening of the limits 
of form, toward greater and more agreeable diversity than the art of 
music had before his time, it is natural that some of the deplorable fea- 
tures of modern music should be charged to him, as if he should be held 
responsible for the errors of his imitators. But, acknowledging the 
wholesome advances in music that are attributable to his influence, we 
may be sure that the art will work out its problems to a future basis of 
sanity and beauty, and, for the present, looking toward the opera, where 
alone Wagner’s genius was directed with marvellous insight, observe 
that one of the most important lessons he undertook to inculcate has been 
ignored. The book of the opera, all appearances of progress to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, has not been improved. It has been reformed, but 
not to its indubitable advantage. Certain objectionable features of the 
libretto have been discarded, but features equally objectionable have 
taken their place. 

Wagner cried aloud for the unity of the arts, and contemporary com- 
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posers and librettists, undertaking to profit by his teaching, have con- 
trived a form of opera that approximates to the spoken drama in the con- 
tinuity of its action. The chorus is employed with intelligent regard 
to its dramatic purpose. Arias take their origin from the situation, and 
are not lugged in without reason. Great regard is had for the story, 
that it shall abound in human interest and be effectively told. All 
this seems to be an advance on the ancient opera of, say, fifty years 
ago, and the method is in the main correct. The vital error lies in the 
nature of the subjects chosen by the librettists and sanctioned by the 
composers. 

From the time when his art principles were fully formed and under- 
stood in his own mind, Wagner peopled the stage with no personages 
who could be called modern. In the main he chose his subjects from 
mythology, and when he did not, he harked so far back in history that 
his people appeal to us with much the same mistiness as his demigods 
and magicians. In so doing he established a principle well-nigh as vital 
as form itself. The opera has no business in the field of contem- 
poraneous events. Inasmuch as it makes music an essential factor in 
its structure, it should have due regard to the limitations of music, as 
well as to its boundless potentiality for the expression of beauty, and the 
drama should be so constructed as to permit of music its highest pos- 
sible efficiency. In opera of the present day both the musical efficiency 
and the dramatic efficiency are sacrificed ; both are mauled and distorted 
in the vain attempt to make a satisfactory art work of the combination ; 
and the failure to achieve a satisfactory result is the fault, not of the 
music, or the theory according to which it was composed, not of the 
method of the librettist, but of the nature of his subject. In other 
words, the libretto of the post-Wagnerian music-drama is bad; a hope- 
less vehicle for music, an impossible factor in music-drama. To be 
specific, La Bohéme, Madama Butterfly, La Tosca, Cavalleria Rusticana, 
I Pagliacci, and many others, should be condemned because their books 
are bad; they never should have been set to music. 

There is a standard objection to opera as an art form which is too 
familiar to need extended exposition. It is usually expressed in a 
humorous vein, as if the objector were conscious that he would be re- 
garded as a Philistine by the elect, and therefore couched his argument 
with foreknowledge that no opera lover would condescend to reply to it; 
but the objection is well founded and worthy of serious examination. 
The argument in behalf of opera involves a frank dismissal of reason; 
we are asked to accept the posit of the makers of the work and regard 
the stage people as human beings deprived of certain characteristics and 
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endowed with others of an extraordinary nature. We are to assume that 
these personages love, hate, give way to passion, exercise self-abnega- 
tion, pray, rejoice, sorrow, and so forth, as we do; but that ordinary 
restraint in the matter of expressing their feelings is utterly unknown 
to them; that they are human beings who cannot help voicing their deep- 
est, subtlest thoughts as well as their most superficial, transitory emo- 
tions; that they express them in loud tones addressed either to other 
personages, or to receptive space; that, moreover, they are beings whose 
sole vehicle of language is song. 

Reason tells us that such human beings do not exist, and the demand 
of the opera maker is, therefore, a severe one; but it is proper, neverthe- 
less, and, with the book of the opera properly constructed, not even a 
blasphemous humorist can object to it. The justification for the humor- 
ist lies in the fact that the posit of the contemporary opera maker com- 
pels him not only to dismiss his reason, but to eliminate ordinary intelli- 
gence from his system. When the stage people are such familiar types 
as are scen in La Bohéme or Madama Butterfly, he finds the demand 
impossible. He knows that human beings under the heart-rending cir- 
cumstances of those dramas would not sing, and he cannot disabuse his 
mind of the inconsistency. As well people the stage with Smith, his 
grocer, and Brown, his next-door neighbor, and set them te singing 
of last night’s disastrous fire, or the campaign against tuberculosis. The 
result, in that case, would be farce, no matter with what seriousness, and 
excellent tenor and barytone voices, his familiars expressed themselves. 
It is to be suspected that current grand operas are saved from relegation 
to the category of farce by the fact that the familiar types therein sing 
in a foreign language. 

Let us suppose that the objector is good enough, and strong-willed 
enough, to accept the posit of the librettist with regard to these person- 
ages ; that he shuts his eyes to the ridiculous inconsistency of beings like 
himself who never open their mouths but to sing; he then has an un- 
pardonable offence to charge against the composer. The librettist has 
aroused a strong human interest in the stage people and their circum- 
stances ; comes the composer at a critical moment, and every moment is 
critical in a stirring drama, and compels the observer to await develop- 
ments for the slow unfolding of music. When the familiar types should 
do familiar, intelligible things, they must pause for song; when they 
should run, they must walk, if, indeed, the demands of music do not 
require them to stand still. The normal course of the drama is per- 
verted for the sake of music, and the divine art, in its attempt to keep 
pace with the drama, is reduced often to the unintelligible, in itself 
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uninteresting level of melodramatic accompaniment. Thus is the effi- 
ciency of each factor in the combination minimized. 

There is no need of this. It is the unnecessary clash of the familiar 
and the fanciful that jars. Give the observer beings who sing instead of 
talk, endow them with recognizable human characteristics, thus to 
forge the links whereby the sympathy of the observer is chained, and let 
them do whatever the plot of the drama demands; so long as they are 
admittedly creatures of fancy, and not next-door neighbors, or types 
from contemporaneous literature, intelligence is not offended, and the 
surrender of the observer to the posit of the authors of the work is will- 
ing and complete. By this means the opera-maker may attain true 
unity of the arts, and approach more nearly the ideal atmosphere of 
music, which should be as far dissociated as possible from the expression 
of ordinary thoughts in familiar words. 

Music, in its highest potentiality, has nought to do with words. It 
is not a vehicle for ideas, using the word in its common meaning. 
Musical ideas there are, but they are expressible only through modulated 
sounds, and cannot possibly be translated into speech—no, not by the 
greatest poet who ever lived or ever will live. It stands apart from the 
other arts, unique, untranslatable, indescribable. It is absolute beauty, 
sufficient in itself, lamed rather than helped by garrulous man’s at- 
tempts to put its emotive value into words. Nevertheless, so flexible is 
this art that it can readily be employed to enhance the meaning of words, 
and to arouse emotions more deeply than could be done by words un- 
aided. Once joined to words, music, as such, loses some portion of its 
distinction. We may say that it stoops to conquer; for the majority 
of human kind is so imperfect in its appreciation of music that it must 
have words (if not in the form of songs, then as exegetical notes upon 
its programmes) in connection with it; and it is as if music, realizing 

that man must progress for centuries before he can take the art at its 
* own valuation, condescends to join itself to words in order that, by the 
combination, man may gain at least a fraction of the joy that the art is 
ever ready to bestow upon its votaries. 

This is idealization of music, confessedly, and it appears that, from 
the ideal point of view, logically there should be no opera of any kind. 
But men and women do sing. From that premise one step may be 
taken to the proposition that therefore, opera as an art form is defensible 
and desirable. All that I hope to establish by a hasty glance at the ideal 
domain of music is that it is right and just to demand of any art that 
it shall strive for its highest, and not contentedly stop short of the high- 
est that it can attain. And my contention is that contemporary writers 
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of grand opera consciously stop short of the highest that is within their 
reach. 

Taking his art with the utmost seriousness, the composer should be 
unwilling to associate it with whatever detracts from its highest beauty, 
or, if beauty be not always the aim of music, let us say efficiency, that 
is, its power to reach the understanding through the emotive sensibility 
of man to modulated sounds. Music at its highest being dissociated 
from words, it follows that, if it must be associated with them, as in 
opera, it should be with the highest possible verbal expression ; not neces- 
sarily that every line should be of the loftiest verse, but that the general 
scene, the trend of the action, the very personages, should be as far as 
possible removed from the familiar, which is to say, the commonplace. 
It follows again that, to attain the greatest efficiency of the music, the 
nature of the action should be unidentified with common experience. 
Therefore, again, the stage people should be creatures of the imagina- 
tion, and the incentives for their dramatic activity should be sought for 
in works of the imagination, in one word, the myth. The mature mind 
readily accepts the posit of the fairy tale; with equal readiness it enters 
into sympathy with the legendary beings of mythology; it expects them 
to employ a speech different from its own; it regards them in a way 
analogous to the poet’s use of metaphor, to express in terms of the com- 
prehensible those depths of feeling that defy the vocabularies of ordi- 
nary men. Build the opera upon the foundation of the imagination, and 
the most imaginative of the arts then becomes a factor in a firm structure 
that does no violence to the intelligence, that does not totter under the 
conflict of the ideal and the real, and that will find a more or less perma- 
nent place in the affections and respect of men according to the genius 
of the composer. 

The attitude of the audience indicates that music is far weightier 
than drama in the combination. It never was the silly story of 
Il Trovatore that brought people to the opera house, but it was the 
glorious melodies of Verdi. English speaking audiences emphatically 
proclaim their higher esteem for the music, for they prefer that opera 
should be dealt out to them in a foreign tongue, whereby the jarring 
inconsistencies are minimized, and the necessary resorts to commonplace 
in the action of the drama are glossed over by the unfamiliarity of the 
words employed. Even in Italy it is said that the habit of conversing 
during the recitatives became fixed. In contemporaneous opera, whence 
the recitative has been banished, the composer requires close attention 
throughout, but what barren rewards do we not get! The discriminar- 
ing listener is frequently conscious that the composer is industriously 
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composing, doing his best to make music serve purposes for which it 
is unfit, straining to carry our musical interest over such episodes as 
demand quick action, filling in intervals between songs or ensembles 
with modulated sounds that, musically speaking, mean nothing. Almost 
the dry recitative would be better, for that, at least, gave the listener’s 
fancy a rest. He had not to listen to the recitative, but he must 
listen to the modern interludes in order that he may not miss the 
beginning of the next bit of real inspiration that the composer has to 
offer. 

Let us confess that there are prosy pages in the Nibelungen trilogy, 
that Wagner could not attain to his ideals in that series; but is it sup- 
posable that he could have attained and maintained the lofty heights of 
Tristan if the personages had been dressed in the latest styles sanctioned 
by Broadway, if they had travelled by steamboat, if their discourse 
smacked of the boulevard, or the drawing-room? ‘The question answers 
itself. Wagner drew upon visionary traditions for his story, he placed 
before us personages far removed from the familiar; thus he could put 
such speech upon their lips as necessarily called up the mightiest musical 
force that he could muster to meet the occasion; the very unreality of 
the personages, the impossibility of the story, with its resort to magic, 
these deliberate departures from common experience not only enabled 
but inspired him to bring into being the loftiest musie which his nature 
was capable of conceiving. And the unrealities of the story in nowise 
detract from the profoundest human interest that follows its unfolding. 
It becomes an allegory, and strikes deeper to the heart and intelligence 
of man for the very reason that it is relieved of the embarrassing con- 
tradictions arising from the mixture of ordinary human facts with 
matters (that is to say, music) that arise from and depend upon the 
imagination. 

It does not follow from this that Tristan is the greatest possible 
opera; it was the greatest of which Wagner was capable. Let a greater 
composer arise and, with an equally inspiring book, he will write a 
greater than Tristan. But, frankly, it is inferable that Puccini—and 
his name is used not from any lack of admiration for his genius, but, 
on the contrary, because he is deservedly the best esteemed composer of 
opera to-day—it is inferable that Puccini would write a far greater 
opera than has yet come from his pen if he would once abandon the 
banalities of the theatre and seek a text that should compel him to toil 
in the realms of the imagination. The dramas to which he sets music 
are better, more interesting, more artistic, as dramas unadorned by 
music than as operas. The music which he writes for them would be 
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more satisfactory, more uplifting, more artistic, if it were associated 
with personages and events removed from common experience. 

It will not do to retort that it is unwise if not impracticable to base 
a work designed for public patronage upon matters outside common ex- 
perience. As indicated in the foregoing, it is not the drama but the 
music that brings the people to the opera house; and, in view of the 
dominance of the musical element in the combination, we have the right 
to demand that it shall not be robbed of its highest efficiency by yoking 
it to subjects that limit its scope and compel it to ungrateful tasks. 
Opera is the most pretentious, most imposing form of musical art. So 
much the more, then, should the demand be for the best that can be 
made of it; so much the severer condemnation should be visited on 
those who deliberately make of it a thing that is beneath their own 
highest powers. 

These considerations demand another observation with regard to the 
book of the opera. It needs a poet, and not a hack, as author. How 
many libretti are there that make the slightest pretension to literary 
style, form, or finish? Is there one that can stand by itself as poem, 
or drama? There may be a few, and, if so, they were written by Richard 
Wagner. I do not undertake here to suggest, much less assert their value 
as literature, but they were manifestly the best that the author could do, 
and they represented at least his reaching out for the heights. Some 
of the most satisfactory operas that the world has known were composed 
to versions of the Faust legend, and one explanation of their potency, 
aside from the fact that they deal with the myth and posit unreal cir- 
cumstances as the basis for action, lies in Goethe’s poem, which is of 
such form as to be readily adaptable to the requirements of the stage. 
Any Faust opera, whatever the merits or deficiencies of its lines, is in 
the right atmosphere. When the vast sums expended on opera are con- 
sidered, when it is recognized that fashion and wealth are necessary to 
its support, and that fashion and wealth meet the emergency willingly 
and generously, it is positively mystifying that no effort ever is made to 
induce a poct of distinguished gifts to prepare a libretto. The ideal 
opera demands of the librettist gifts of imagination and ee com- 
mensurate with the gifts of the composer. 

I have always decried opera in English because I am a musician, and 
I find that the singing of familiar words detracts from the sway of the 
music; but I should welcome such an impossible concatenation of cir- 
cumstances as should bring about a whole season of opera in English 
at the Metropolitan and Manhattan, and wherever else the rival organiza- 
tions give performances; for I am convinced that if once the public had 
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to hear La Tosca, Cavalleria, Trovatore, Otello, Aida, and so forth, in 
English, there would arise an insistent demand for libretti worthy of the 
music, and for such a scheme of combining the arts as would lift the 
music drama from the commonplace of theatrical realism to the limitless 
heights of imaginative poetry. 

There is apparently a conspicuous exception to the strictures of the 
foregoing in the book of Pélléas and Mélisande. Here is an opera 
whose story is based on myth, and to the writing of which literary genius 
of a high order was directed. I grant at once that this libretto is to be 
commended for its general character; and inasmuch as Thais has to do 
with personages far removed from the familiar in history, I would grant 
that there, too, a vital principle of operatic construction has been ob- 
served. But the very mention of these exceptions, which, as usual, prove 
the rule, suggests another point in the making of the libretto that deserves 
attention, although it is only by inference in line with Wagner’s teach- 
ings. It was a fine thing for Debussy to take Maeterlinck’s drama as a 
libretto; and whether Maeterlinck did or did not have a musical setting 
for Pélléas in mind when he wrote, does not matter, if it prove that 
he made a suitable text. That his text is suitable to the decorative music 
of Debussy may be admitted, but the opera-goer may reasonably demand, 
first, that the book be so constructed that the personages on the stage 
shall be permitted, if not required, to sing in the portrayal of their re- 
spective réles; and second, that the movement of the drama shall not 
be so swift as wholly to bar the employment of well-defined melody by 
either the vocal or instrumental forces. In other words, resort to the 
myth as a basis for the libretto necessitates a special treatment in the 
working out of the drama. It will not do to apply to the myth the 
theatrical methods of the modern play. Wagner stormed against the 
aria of his time, and with such reason that there is no need here to 
enter into his argument; the reform instituted by him in the treatment 
of the aria is more blessed than the banishment of the recitativo secco; 
but Wagner did not neglect the possibilities of song, or condemn his 
singers to mere declamation. Before Wagner was well understood, it 
was often said that his operas could not be sung; but we know better 
now. We know that the best results in performance of any of his works 
are attained by proper use of the singing voice. He did make unaccus- 
tomed demands on the voice, but they were not abnormal demands; and 
he was keenly alive to the potentiality of pure singing. In every one 
of his operas there are long solo passages that give opportunity not only 
for sustained singing, but for the orderly development of his themes in 
the band. These two eminently desirable results. would have been im- 
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practicable if his libretti had been constructed for the swift movement 
of the spoken play. Compare his severest creations with the works of 
Strauss, who so far ignores singing as a factor in operatic representation 
that he frankly declares that it does not matter whether or not the per- 
formers sing the notes penned in the score. To Strauss the singers are 
manifestly a necessary evil, and one is tempted to presume that he 
writes as he does in the hope of killing them off one by one so that 
eventually his works may be performed by a band of a thousand instru- 
ments and a dozen bellowing megaphones concealed in fancifully dressed 
and undressed manikins. Strauss deliberately chooses personages upon 
whose lips song seems to be a profanation, and he accepts for their utter- 
ance thoughts and emotions that are of pathological rather than artistic 
interest. So Strauss may well be left to wallow in his mire, and as for 
Debussy, whose gentler nature it seems a pity to mention in the same 
breath, it may be said that the disconnected, highly colored sounds that 
he writes as an accompaniment to Maeterlinck’s drama are pleasing to 
himself. He appears to have a congenital aversion to well-defined 
melody, and his work, therefore, the best he can do, may be allowed its 
little day before oblivion overtakes it, there being nothing in its music 
distinctive enough for the memory to grip. 

It must not be overlooked that Wagner’s elevation of the orchestra 
from the position of an accompanying force to that of an essential factor 
in the narration of the story, calls for such a construction of the text as 
will enable the band to perform its new and higher function effectively. 
Thematic development, whether after the manner of the standard sym- 
phonists, or in the modern psychological way, requires time and freedom 
from interruption. A libretto designed in the style of the spoken play is, 
to a musician, a succession of interruptions, and the musical appetite 
cannot be satisfied with music constructed upon it. Again it is a clash 
of imagination and realism that offends; again it is a reduction of 
musical art to a lower degree of efficiency than is desirable or necessary. 
Formal song may be abolished from the opera, but the dialogue should 
be of such a nature that the people on the stage may sing at least a part 
of the time, and the orchestra proceed with orderly development of its 
melodic material all the time, save when climaxes justify the apparently 
disconnected, melodramatic method of composition. Thus only can 
opera become what it is not to-day, a distinctive art with a value all its 
own. To-day it is an inartistic mixture, music subordinated to drama 
as in the old days drama was subordinated to music. A proper selection 
of subject coupled with a proper construction of text should be pro- 
ductive, in the hands of talented poets and composers, of music-drama 
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that should be wholly satisfactory to the musical listener; and when he 
is satisfied there is no need to consider anybody else, for he who cannot 
unbend to the demands of the myth on his imagination, and who, there- 
fore, cannot adjust his mental attitude to the fanciful nature of operatic 
scene and story, should seek his entertainment in the theatre where the 
spoken play is given. Frederick R. Burton. 


TO THE TAWNY THRUSH 


BY MAX EASTMAN 
PINE spirit! 
Breath and voice of a wild glade! 
In the wild forest near it, 
In the cool hemlock or the leafy limb, 
Whereunder 
Thou didst run and wander 
Thro’ the sun and shade, 
An elvish echo and a shadow dim, 
There in the twilight thou dost lift thy song, 
And give the stilly woods a silver tongue. 
Out of what liquid is thy laughter made? 
A sister of the water thou dost seem, 
The quivering cataract thou singest near, 
Whose glistening stream, 
Unto the listening ear, 
Thou dost outrun with thy cascade 
Of music beautiful and swift and clear— 
A joy unto the mournful forest given! 
As when afar 
A travelling star 
Across our midnight races, 
A moving gleam that swiftly ceases, 
Lost in the blue black abyss of heaven, 
So doth thy light and silver singing 
Start and thrill 
The silence round thy piney hill, 
Unto the sober hour a jewel bringing— 
A mystery—a strain of rhythm fleeing— 
A vagrant echo winging 
Back to the unuttered theme of being! 

Maz Eastman. 





WRITING AS A FINE ART 
BY GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP 


In precept and in practice, Mr. Pater has typically illustrated the 
theory of writing as a fine art. All disinterested lovers of books, he 
says at one place, will always look to literature, “as to all other fine 
art, for a refuge, a sort of cloistral refuge, from a certain vulgarity in 
the actual world.” Fine art, he continues, has for such disinterested lovers 
“something of the uses of a religious ‘retreat, ” and it is for a “select 
few,” for “those men of a finer thread who have formed and maintained 
the literary ideal,” that literature at its best exists. 

A “disinterested” lover of literature, however, is hard to conceive. 
Only he can be disinterested who looks upon literature with the scientist’s 
spirit, as something to be examined and analyzed, or as the objectifying 
classicist does, as an activity which has life and being independent of the 
persons through whom its activity is manifested, and which has value 
independent of its effect upon its human recipients. It is mere pride 
of intellect which would make fine art in writing a religious retreat for 
the select world-wearied few, a pride arising from the artist’s satisfaction 
and exultation in what he conceives to be peculiar to himself and conse- 
quently higher and better than that which can be shared with others. 

As to the “certain vulgarity in the actual world,” of which Mr. Pater 
speaks, it is diflicult to know what to say. We have not here to do with 
matters of reason, of common-sense, but with matters of feeling, of tem- 
perament. In the eyes of one of Mr. Pater’s way of thinking, the mere 
denial of the vulgarity of the actual world carries no weight. The denial 
invalidates itself. In common charity, however, the alien must be al- 
lowed to express his belief. That a tree or a flower, growing and blowing 
in its natural setting, or a man or a woman with all the thousand and 
one accompaniments of life that an artist can never hope to represent, 
should be less admirable than the picture of a tree or flower or of a man 
or a woman, seems hard to understand. Remoter from the actual world 
the picture may be, but is there any essential reason why remoteness from 
actuality should result in a quality of refinement which the actual itself 
lacks? We may grant that the appeal of the picture is different from the 
appeal of the living fact, we may assume that its interest is less intimate 
and less profound, and less generally moving of the whole complex of the 
human soul; but that it is for these reasons higher, or better, or more 
comforting to the spirit, does not follow. Is it not indeed a weakness to 
flee from the actualities of the real world and to seek a “cloistral refuge” 
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in our poor limited sentimental transcriptions of the actual world? Mar- 
vellous the works of the painter’s brush and of the writer’s pen are when 
they are viewed from the side of human inadequacy and ineffectiveness, 
but they sink into almost contemptible insignificance when we measure 
them against the exhaustless and effortless richness of life itself. 

A sequence, almost a necessary sequence, of this exaggerated view of 
the value of art, and the corresponding depreciation of the value of the 
actual world, is the belief in a kind of mystical sympathy between the 
thought and its expression. This is the old belief in an absolute standard 
of excellence beyond that of human experience, and Mr. Pater has in- 
cluded this doctrine likewise in his literary creed. The well-known 
chapter on Euphuism in Marius the Epicurean expresses this ideal. Mr. 
Pater here uses the term Euphuism in its strictly etymological sense, not 
in the commonly accepted sense as designating certain extravagant char- 
acteristics of Elizabethan style, centering about Lyly and his contempo- 
raries. These extravagances he regards merely as the accidents, so to 
speak, of Euphuism, the “fopperies and mannerisms” on the surface 
“symptomatic of that deeper yearning of human nature toward ideal per- 
fection, which is a continuous force in it.” And this is the essence 
of Euphuism, a deep regard for expression, apart from thought, a quest 
for an ideal perfection of form, absolutely and inalterably right in the 
nature of things. At another place he quotes sympathetically from a com- 
mentator on Flaubert, the latter’s belief “in some mysterious harmony 
of expression,” of his certainty that “there exists but one way of express- 
ing one thing, one word to call it by, one adjective to qualify, one verb 
to animate it.” And Mr. Pater adds that the whole problem of style lies 
there, in the finding of “the unique word, phrase, sentence, paragraph, 
essay or story.” 

As a practical preventive of loose and careless writing this doc- 
trine is undoubtedly of great service, especially to beginners, but as a 
defensible philosophical statement, it has little foundation to rest 
upon. The belief in a unique word for each and every human thought, 
implies an objective counterpart to human thought in language. But how 
has the language come into existence? It is merely the accumulated 
total of the voluntary linguistic acts of all the past generations which 
have used the language. Now the race has lived so long, has passed 
through the experiences common to humanity so frequently, that it has 
in most instances fashioned, even consecrated, we might almost say, cer- 
tain words for their appropriate uses. To detach violently these words 
from their uses is of course a crime against all the sacred customs of the 
speech. But we cannot for a moment suppose that past experience has 
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exhausted all the possibilities of human experience, and if new experiences 
arise, how can there be already existent in language the unique word or 
phrase which is to give them expression? Flaubert’s theory, in short, does 
not take account of the fact that language is a human invention, is indeed 
a piece of practical, human machinery, and like all human inventions, it 
has its imperfections and inadequacies. Logicians are fond of discussing 
how far language conditions thought. That it does so to sonre extent can- 
not be questioned, and the literary artist in seeking his final and unique 
word is often compelled, unconsciously perhaps to himself, to adapt his 
thought to the exigencies of the language. When he has brought his 
thought to its full expression, he may persuade himself that it could not 
have been expressed otherwise by a syllable or a comma, but this is a 
flattering conviction, an emotional, subjective synthesis of his thought 
and his expression, which may not appeal to others. Even the crudest 
literary artist, as observation proves, may be persuaded of the ultimate 
perfection of his art. If he has no other standard of propriety in ex- 
pression than his subjective certainty, if his only test is that he “feels” his 
expression to have hit the unique word or phrase, the likelihood that his 
expression will impress others as it does himself is dependent entirely 
upon the extent of the past experience of the race and the language which 
he has assimilated and made his own. 

At the other extreme from the exaggerated idealism of form and 
art in writing, lies the question whether modern English style is not 
tending toward an extreme and narrow utilitarianism. In the broadly 
conceived sense of that term, perhaps style can never become too utili- 
tarian. If we understand the purpose of language to be the expression 
of the whole of human life, then the justification of language can only 
be its use in the realization of this purpose. Aside from this use it has 
no significance and no value. But the whole of human life is an ample 
field for the activities of language, and such a generous utilitarian con- 
ception of style or language needs no defence. Indications are not lack- 
ing, however, of a tendency toward a much narrower interpretation of the 
purpose and meaning of literary expression. This is called a practical 
age, and the description—or charge—is in many ways justified. That 
which is not immediately and obviously efficient, is put on the defensive. 
We are inclined to measure everything by an economic standard, not 
necessarily a money-standard, but by some avowed and explicit measure 
of immediate efficiency. The instinctive test of likes and dislikes, the 
cultivation of the pleasant merely because it pleases, of the beautiful 
because it is beautiful, are held to be unsafe rules of conduct, and un- 
worthy an age which knows its own mind and what is best for it. 
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Literature takes on, nowadays, the reportorial tone to an extent never 
before equalled in its history. The newspapers themselves, one of the 
most important literary phenomena of our age, are of course the greatest 
purveyors of fact and commentators on fact. In the gradual extension 
of the liberal spirit in letters, they have become the mouthpiece of the 
great popular party whose interests as yet rarely extend beyond the con- 
crete facts of their immediate experience. But other and professedly 
higher forms of literature as well, the drama, the novel, the essay, con- 
cern themselves mainly with newspaper matters, with problems and 
policies which differ from those discussed in the daily press only in that 
the treatment of them is a little more analytic and remote, and that dates, 
places and real names are not supplied. The few weak efforts made to 
escape from the tyranny of the newspaper report, as for example in the 
artificial historical romance or tale of adventure, or in the melodramatic 
play, only emphasize the bondage under which we labor. The appealing 
subjects to-day are men and women in the immediate relations and com- 
plications of daily life. 

In all this there is nothing that in itself need be seriously deplored. 
Literature should serve as a medium of record and of comment on life, 
and we may rejoice to see the contact between the experiences of life and 
their expression as general and as intimate as it is. At the same time, 
the practical interest of the content of literature to-day tends to react 
upon literary expression in a way not altogether to be commended. Im- 
portant as the qualities of efficient, businesslike directness are, they should 
not be allowed to dominate the whole of English expression. There are 
moods in which sincerity to the mood lies not in a spare efficiency, but in 
a more diffused, less obvious and less direct method of attack. Our 
reportorial English, having overcome the crude vices of bombast and 
turgidity, tends to become meagre in outline, to acquire the nervous thin- 
ness of the highly trained athlete or race-horse. But style should not 
always be as one stripped for the race, and in writing as elsewhere, the 
quickest way there is often the longest way around. 

A typical defence of the neat athletic style is that made by Herbert 
Spencer in his essay The Philosophy of Style. The governing idea of 
Mr. Spencer’s philosophy is economy. In the broad significance of that 
term, as with utilitarianism, economy is a sufficient principle to cover the 
whole ground. The best expression is undoubtedly that which attains 
the end of the expression most certainly, most swiftly and with the least 
necessary effort. Anything which diverts attention from the result to be 
attained is bad because it necessarily subtracts by so much from the 
amount of energy bestowed upon the real point at issue. But having 
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established this principle of economy, Mr. Spencer makes the mistake of 
supposing that it will be more forcible if he limits its significance. The 
best English style, he declares, is that which is simple, straightforward, 
direct. The best vocabulary is the Saxon vocabulary, because its words are 
short, therefore produce their effect immediately, and are familiar through 
long use, and therefore are appreciated without effort. Concrete terms are 
better than abstract because the mental accompaniment of concrete ex- 
pression is likely to be more definite and solid than of abstract express- 
sion. Consequently, says Mr. Spencer, do not write in general and abstract 
terms, but in concrete and specific terms. 

The obvious objection to be made to Mr. Spencer’s interpretation of 
his principle of economy, an interpretation which he himself partially cor- 
rects in later passages of his essay, is that economy is not always served 
by blunt and concrete expression. Mr. Spencer, in his own writings, has 
shown that the generalized Latin vocabulary is not only permissible, but 
at times is absolutely essential for a just statement of the ideas which 
he wished to express. If English were restricted to the native vocabulary 
—granting for a moment the possibility of the impossible—it would mean 
a return to the meagre, naive scale of expression which characterized the 
literature of the pre-Renaissance period, it would mean the renunciation 
of all the variety in phrasing, the melody and amplitude of cadence won 
for the language by the century of endeavor from Caxton to Shakespeare. 
It would mean, in short, the reversal of those very qualities by virtue of 
which modern English style is what it is. The cultivation of the native, 
or so-called Saxon vocabulary, though it may serve as a corrective of the 
extravagant and high-flown diction often employed by untrained writers, 
has in itself no virtue, indeed is vicious if it leads to a neglect of the varied 
possibilities of English expression. No other test of diction or manner 
of phrasing can be found except truth to the thought and mood which 
inspires the expression. If the thought is simple and obvious and con- 
crete, then the expression must be so; but a thought or a mood which is 
not simple or obvious or concrete, can be forced into the mould of the 
simple style only at the expense of truth and propriety of expression. The 
words elegant and elegance have grown somewhat old-fashioned, perhaps 
have been worn away by too constant use in a period when they were 
applied to anything commendable from a poem to a bird-cage. But the 
quality of elegance in style, of the nice choice of phrasing to distinguish 
a nicely distinguished mood, is one that the writer of English cannot 
afford to lose in a blind worship of a narrow and practical economy. If 
he does so, he simply errs at the other extreme from the advocate of art 
for art’s sake in writing. 
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The question of the right proportion between art and nature in Eng- 
lish style fairly raises what is after all the great, the fundamental ques- 
tion of English style—the question of the relation of the literary and 
written speech to the natural spoken language. Is literary English, or 
rather should literary English strive to be, something different from 
spoken English? ‘That they are in fact different in some respects is 
inherent in the nature of the two. One is the breath of a moment, it is 
expression by means of lingual gesture forming sound; it is addressed 
only to the ear and it is always accompanied by helps to intelligibility in 
that we have the actual physical proximation of the individuals between 
whom the communication passes. In written or literary expression, how- 
ever, the movements of the vocal organs are exchanged for a motion of the 
fingers and hands; it has to express itself in a system of permanent, 
visible symbols. The persons who are concerned in the communication are 
often hundreds of miles, hundreds of years, apart. There is no way of 
qualifying a statement by a smile or of enforcing it by the gleam of the 
eye. The written word stands not for what it is, but for what the reader 
can make out of it. The prime question is, therefore, whether this differ- 
ence in the method of expression entails a necessary and essential differ- 
ence in the character of the expression. With the inexperienced writer we 
know that it does. When the farm hand lays down his prong and takes 
his pen in hand to write a few lines, he feels that he is entering on a 
strange and new activity which demands unusual and violent effort. He 
may be most eloquent in addressing his horses, but a few simple 
ideas to be expressed on paper throw him into an agony of uncertainty 
and terror. What the ploughman suffers, every writer suffers in 
his degree. We all write at some remove from our own experience, we 
write with awkward and crippling stilts at the ends of our fingers. 
Not only to the literary novice is the act of writing unusual; with most 
of us it has never been reduced to unconscious habit, as spoken lan- 
guage has, and so it is hedged about by all sorts of hampering 
restraints. 

These restraints, however, are adventitious, and as skill increases 
gradually disappear. In the end the practiced writer expresses himself as 
freely and as rapidly in writing as in speaking—sometimes, indeed, more 
freely and rapidly. But the mere mechanical inconveniences of literary 
expression being thus overcome, does there still remain an essential differ- 
ence between spoken and literary style? An unprejudiced comparison of 
the two will show that there is no such essential difference, that, to be 
“literary,” expression need not be in response to a different set of mental 
activities from those which result in spoken expression, and furthermore, 
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that the conscious “literary” intention usually results in qualities of style 
which defeat the purpose of the intention. 

The range of spoken expression should first be considered. All spoken 
English is not necessarily colloquial English. The average circumstances 
of daily life do not, to be sure, require anything other than the relaxed 
forms of expression which we call colloquial ; these forms are intelligible, 
and the general tone of daily conversation, its potential energy, does not 
encourage greater effort than is required for intelligibility. But spoken 
speech is not all on one plane of conversational utterance. As soon as a 
new element enters into colloquial communication, as soon as there is a 
slight increase of passion, of formality, of earnestness, as soon as the 
audience is increased in size and diversity, the forms of the language 
immediately change; the speaker immediately chooses different words, 
different phrases, different sentence cadences, and all these changes are in 
the direction of what we call literary expression. It has often been ob- 
served that people in the height of passion or under the stress of great 
suffering express themselves with a power and poetic quality altogether 
lacking in their normal speech. These unexpected powers are an ex- 
emplification of the fact that literature and the literary quality exist in 
essence before there is any thought of putting pen to paper. Indeed it 
is only necessary to imagine the state of affairs before the art of writing 
existed to realize that writing is an external and artificial accompaniment 
of literary expression. Intelligent lovers of literature may be found who 
assert that all the highest and best forms of literature, for example, 
the poetry of Homer, were composed before it was possible to record 
them in written symbols. And, psychologists of to-day tell us that nine 
out of every ten writers “hear” their writing before they put it down on 
paper—they hear by means of that inner ear which has come to be our 
second nature through the tens of thousands of generations during which 
we have grown accustomed to the spoken word. 

The attempt, therefore, to find in literature a specific, artistic quality 
distinguishing it from all other language expression is artificial and un- 
true to the facts. Literature is not a superior form of expression, it 
differs from oral expression only in the mechanical means by which it is 
recorded. The literary quality may be distinguished from the colloquial 
quality, but colloquialism is only one of the many forms of spoken ex- 
pression. Rightly viewed, this conception of the nature of literary 
expression should not be regarded as lowering the dignity of literature and 
the literary style. It is no defect in literature that it is an echo, a 
reflection of actual life; rather it is its highest commendation. Literary 
expression can become mean and sordid only when the general tone of 
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life is mean and sordid, and when that stage of affairs is reached no 
amount of conscious literary artifice will save literature from its cer- 
tain fate. George Philip Krapp. 


THE FLIGHT 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


Hark—how the bugles blow, 
Airy bugles that ring! 
Full of wonder, over and under 
All other tides of sound! 
Oho! but we must go, 
We of the wandering wing! 
The call comes drifting, dying and lifting, 
And we are northward bound! 


Drooping plumes of the palm, 
Scent of the jasmine flower, 
Lull of the dreaming waves on the gleaming 
Reach of the level sands; 
Languorous nights of calm,— 
How we have longed for the hour 
When we should cry to them gladly good-bye to them, 
Seeking the northern lands! 


Too much swaying at ease! 
Cloying of every sense! 
Naught but a vision ever clysian,— 
Glamour of blue and gold! 
Never a tang in the breeze 
Drowsing with indolence ; 
Never the glory of mountains hoary, 
White with the touch of cold! 


But now—away ! away! 
The summoning bugles have blown ; 
The spell is broken; we know the token, 
We of the wandering wing! 
On through the night and day, 
Over long leagues and lone, 
Bearing, bearing, where’er we’re faring 
The word and the wonder—Spring ! 
Clinton Scollard. 
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BY J. C. SNAITH 


CHAPTER XIV 
UNGENTLEMANLIKE BEHAVIOR OF JIM LASCELLES 


Jim LAsceLLEs continued his labors. He arrived at Hill Street each 
morning at ten, and worked with diligence until two p.m. Urged by the 
forces within him and sustained by the injudicious counsel of his mother, 
he devoted his powers to the yellow hair, in spite of the fact that by the 
terms of his commission it was his duty to copy the auburn. 

About three days after the dance he was interrupted one morning 
by Lord Andover. Jim was feeling rather depressed. For one thing, his 
conscience smote him. He had deliberately risked the loss of a sum of 
money which he could not afford to lose, and further it was most likely 
that he was about to offer an affront to his only patron. The more work 
he put into the picture the more marked became the difference between 
it and the Gainsborough. Again, and this perhaps was an equally solid 
reason for his depression, this morning the Goose Girl had forsaken him. 
She had gone for a ride in the park with her duke. 

Doubtless Andover was sharing Jim’s depression. At least when he 
entered the drawing-room to inspect the labors of his protégé, a counte- 
nance which as a general rule made a point of exhibiting a scrupulous 
amiability was clouded over. . 

Andover’s scrutiny of Jim’s labors was long and particular. 

“T invite you to be frank with me, Lascelles,” said he. “Is this a copy 
of the Dorsct or is it a portrait of a living person?” 

By nature Jim was a simple and ingenuous fellow. But really his 
present predicament was so awkward that he did not know what reply 
to make. 

“Some of it is Gainsborough,” said Jim lamely, “and some of it, I 
am afraid, is nature.” 

“TI am sorry to say, my dear Lascelles,” said Andover judicially, “that 
I cannot accept that as an adequate answer to a straightforward question.” 

“No, it is not a very good answer,” Jim agreed. 

Suddenly his jaw dropped and he burst into a queer laugh. 

“The fact is, Lord Andover,” said Jim, “I am in a hole.” 

Andover regarded Jim in a highly critical manner. 

“Yes, Lascelles,” said he slowly, “I think you are.” 


‘Copyright, 1908, by Moffat, Yard and Company. 
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“A hole,” Jim repeated with additional emphasis, as if he desired to 
gain confidence from a frank statement of his trouble. 

Jim’s odd face seemed to appeal for a little sympathy, but not a sug- 
gestion of it was forthcoming. 

“What can a fellow do?” said Jim desperately. “She will come and 
sit here on that sofa in a better light than the duchess. The sun of the 
morning will shine upon her; and when Nature comes to handle pink 
and white and blue and yellow she has a greater magic than ever Gains- 
borough had.” 

Andover shook his head with magisterial solemnity. 

“Lascelles,” said he, “you have a very weak case. And I feel bound to 
say that the manner in which you present it does not in my opinion make 
it stronger.” 

“I expect not,” said Jim ruefully. “But dash it all, what is a fellow 
to do if she will come and sit on that sofa and pose like Romney’s 
Emma!” 

“His duty is absolutely clear to my mind,” said Andover, “and I think 
it is simple. He should order the intruder out of the room.” 

“Oh, yes, I know,” said Jim, “that is what a really strong chap would 
do.” Jim gave a groan. “I know that is what a Velasquez or a Rem- 
brandt would have done. And he would have cursed her like fury for 
sitting there at all.” 

“Yes, I think so,” said Andover suavely. “Rembrandt especially. In 
my opinion Rembrandt would have shaken his fist at her.” 

“That is the worst of being a mediocrity,” said Jim gloomily. “It 
takes a chap with enormous character to do these things.” 

“I am afraid, Lascelles,” said Andover, “the plea of mediocrity will 
do nothing for you. If anything it weakens your case. Personally, if 
I were advising you, I should say either put in a plea of consummate 
genius or do not put in a plea at all.” 

“T am not such a fool as to believe that I’m a genius,” said Jim with 
excellent honesty. 

“I am not such a fool as to believe you are either,” said Andover 
with a frankness that was equally excellent. “And, therefore, examining 
you conduct with all the leniency the circumstances will permit, I am 
unable to find the least excuse for it. I fear my old friend Lady 
Crewkerne is much annoyed—forgive my plainness, Lascelles, but I feel 
it to be necessary—by your presumption in copying her niece instead of 
her Gainsborough; and I as an old friend of the house feel bound to 
share her disapproval.” 

“Rub it in,” said Jim, 
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He stuck his hands in his pockets and began to whistle softly with an 
air of supreme discomfiture. 

“Yes, Lascelles, I intend to do so,” said Andover. “In fact I find it 
difficult to say all that I should like to do upon the subject, without 
actually saying more than one who was at school with your father would 
feel it desirable to say to a young man who has his own way to make in 
the world.” 

“Say just as much as you like,” said Jim. “I know I have made an 
ass of myself. And, of course, I haven’t a leg to stand on really. And 
I expect the old cat will have me on the carpet too.” 

Andover dropped his eyeglass with an air of dignified agitation. 

“I beg your pardon, Lascelles,” said he. “To whom do you refer?” 

“To that damned old woman,” said Jim Lascelles, with an unabashed 
air. 

“Can it be possible,” said Andover, “that you refer to Caroline Crew- 
kerne, my oldest friend ?” 

“T mean the aunt of Nature’s immortal work,” said Jim coolly. “I 
really can’t help it; I feel that I must curse somebody this morning. And 
as she is bound to curse me, I don’t see why I shouldn’t curse her.” 

“Your habit of explanation, Lascelles, is decidedly unfortunate.” 

“Well, tell me the worst,” said Jim ruefully. “I suppose you with- 
draw your offer; and I am to be bundled out neck and crop with my can- 
vas and forbidden to come here again.” 

“TI certainly withdraw my offer,” said Andover. “In regard to pro- 
hibition of the house, that of course rests entirely with my old friend, 
of whom you have spoken in a singularly disrespectful and, shall I say, 
ungentlemanlike manner.” 

“T couldn’t help it,” said Jim humbly. “It would slip out. But, of 
course, I’m in the wrong altogether.” 

“You are undoubtedly. To my mind you are more in the wrong than 
I could have believed it possible for any man of your age, upbringing and 
antecedents to be.” 

“If a confounded girl,” said Jim, “will come in to ask you what 
your opinion is of her hat and her frock, and whether you have ever 
tasted cream buns and pink ices, and whether you think Muffin’s mauve 
was as nice as her lilac is r 

“My dear Lascelles,” interrupted Andover, “your habit of explanation , 
is really most unfortunate.” 

“Well, kick me out and my canvas too,” said Jim desperately, “and 
have done with it.” 

Jim Lascelles, like the rash and hasty fellow that he was, feeling 
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himself to be irretrievably disgraced and that he had forfeited forever 
the respect and good will of his only patron, proceeded to pack up his 
brushes and his pigments. 

“The former part of your suggestion, Lascelles,” said Andover, “is 
much the simpler matter of the two. But in the matter of the half 
finished canvas I foresee difficulty.” 

“You have repudiated it, haven’t you?” said Jim rather fiercely. 

“Unquestionably as a copy of the Dorset,” said Andover. “But all the 
same I do not think it can be permitted to leave this house.” 

“Why not?” said Jim. 

“It is an unauthorized portrait,” said Andover, “of my ward, Miss 
Perry, who at present is in statu pupillari.” 

“Yes,” said Jim dubiously. “I suppose it is. All the same it is rather 
hard on a fellow. I have put a lot of work into that picture.” 

“T can see you have, Lascelles.” 

“And of course,” said Jim injudiciously, “I should like to put a lot 
more work into it. It is such a fine subject.” 

“The subject is much too fine, Lascelles, if I may venture an opinion, 
my advice to you is burn the canvas and forget that it ever existed.” 

No pity was taken on Jim’s blank consternation. 

“Burn it!” cried Jim, aghast. 

“T am afraid if you don’t, my dear Lascelles, Lady Crewkerne will.” 

“But she has no right—” said Jim fiercely. 

“T am afraid, my dear fellow, her right is not to be contested. To my 
mind this half finished canvas is far more her property than it is yours.” 

“Well,” said Jim apprehensively, “I shall remove it at once to my 
studio.” 

Andover had dropped his little bombshell. The gyrations of his vic- 
tim, whom he had fully alarmed, seemed to afford him a great deal of 
pleasure. 

“Let us take it a little easier, my dear fellow,” said he. “I agree with 
you that it would be a great pity to destroy such an extremely promising 
work of art. Let us seek for an alternative.” 

“The only alternative I can see,” said Jim, “is that I should remove 
it at once.” 

“In its half finished state? That would be a pity.” 

“Well, I don’t mean it to be burnt if I can help it,” said Jim. 

During the pause which followed Jim looked highly perplexed, a 
little disconcerted and also somewhat belligerent. 

“I have a suggestion to make to you, Lascelles,” said his patron. “In 
the circumstances I think it is quite the most you can hope for.” 
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“I shall be happy to hear it,” said Jim, with a rueful smile. 

“First,” said Andover, “it seems to me that the best thing I can do 
is to get the permission of Lady Crewkerne for you to finish the portrait 
of her niece. Now, I warn you it may not be easy. As I think you have 
conjectured, she is a difficult member of a most difficult sex. But I am 
only prepared to do this upon one definite understanding.” 

“What is it?” asked Jim, in a tone that was not very hopeful. 

“The understanding must be this, Lascelles,” said Andover, with a 
very businesslike air. “As you have treated me so abominably—I regret 
exceedingly that candour compels me to use the term—if I obtain per- 
mission for you to complete your portrait of Miss Perry, I shall insist 
upon being allowed to purchase it upon my own terms.” 

“Yes,” said Jim, “that is only fair.” 

It seemed to him that things were taking a much more favorable 
course than he could have hoped for. 

“Tf I can get permission for you, Lascelles,” said Andover, “to com- 
plete that picture, and you finish it as well as you have begun it, it will be 
a pleasure to hang it at Andover House.” 

Jim Lascelles was touched by the kindness of his patron. 

“T didn’t quite see my way,” said he, with admirable simplicity, “to 
offer you an apology for my rotten behavior, because you know you did 
rub it in, but I am going to now. And I hope you'll accept it because 
you’ve been so kind to me—much kinder to me than you ought to have 
been really.” 

“Yes, Lascelles,” said Andover impartially, “I am inclined to take 
that view myself. But your father was good to me at school; and you 
are young and you have talent and you have a great subject to work upon, 
and I can’t help feeling that it would be a pity if you lost the opportunity 
which in a sense you have already had the wit to create. Mind, Lascelles, 
I don’t excuse you in the least. I palliate nothing; take your conduct all 

round, it has been abominable; but in my humble judgment, had it been 
more correct than it has been, I personally should not take such a hopeful 
view of your future. For you have conformed to my fundamental belief 
that all the men who are worth anything must begin by breaking the 
rules. Although always remember, my dear Lascelles, when you come to 
breaking the rules, that it is very easy to get expelled the school. And 
should that happen—well, of course, you are done for unless you are able 
to found a school of your own.” 

Jim Lascelles forbore to smile at this piece of didacticism. He was 
very full of gratitude. The old fogey had behaved so much more nicely 
than he need have done. 
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“If only I had genius,” said Jim, “I would give up my days to the 
fashioning of the most absolute masterpiece that ever adorned Andover 
House.” 

“You remember Carlyle’s definition?” said the owner thereof. 

“Carlyle was an old fool,” said Jim. 

“That was always my opinion,” said Andover. “And I once had the 
privilege of telling him so, and what is more, the noisy fellow admitted it. 
Doubtless what he meant to express by his definition was the fact that 
Genius is perfect submission to the Idea.” 

“Well, here goes for perfect submission to the Idea,” said Jim Las- 
celles. 

He took up his brush and his palette and gave a very deft touch to 
the vestments of Miss Perry. 

“Do you like my new riding habit?” said a perfectly ludicrous drawl 
coming in through the door. 

Jim Lascelles made a gesture of despair. He kept his back turned 
upon the new riding habit resolutely. 

“Dear me,” said Andover, “Artemis.” 

“Isn’t it silly?” said Miss Perry. “They don’t like you to jump the 
railings in Rotten Row.” 

“What is the source of your information?” Andover inquired. 

“Gobo says so,” said Miss Perry. 

“Put not your faith in that man, my dear Miss Goose,” said Andover 
mellifluously. “It is only because he is afraid of taking a toss.” 

“But they have got p-p-policemen,” said Miss Perry impres- 
sively. 

There is no doubt that in her new riding habit Miss Perry looked 
perfectly distracting. Andover thought so. As for Jim Lascelles, he 
waved her away from him with great energy. 

“That is the sort of thing,” said he with an appeal for sympathy and 
protection. 

“Miss Goose,” said Andover, “Mr. Lascelles has made a serious indict- 
ment against you.” 

“Has he?” said Miss Perry, opening very large, very round, and very 
blue eyes upon Jim. 

“Mr. Lascelles complains,” said Andover, with paternal severity, “that 
while he is assiduously engaged in copying that famous portrait of your 
great-grandmamma, you persist in coming into this room in your 
smartest gowns; in sitting in the middle of that sofa; in absorbing the 
best light; in posing in a manner that no really sensitive painter can pos- 
sibly resist; with the melancholy result that you literally force him to 
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paint you instead of your great-grandmamma, quite, as he assures me, 
against his rational judgment and his natural inclination.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind at all,” said Miss Perry, with charming friendli- 
ness. “It made me rather tired at first holding my chin like this, but at 
the end of an hour I always get a cream bun.” 

“At the end of an hour you always get a cream bun! Do you, in- 
deed ?” 

“Yes,” said Miss Perry, “small ones, but they are almost as nice as 
the large ones.” 

“I hope, Lascelles,” said Andover, “you have something to offer by 
way of extenuation.” 

“Well, what can a fellow do?” said Jim desperately. “What with the 
sun stuck up there, and this pink and white and blue and yellow ar- 
rangement! As for the chin—well, if a chin will curve like that it must 
take the consequences.” 

Andover was shocked. 

“Say as little as possible, Lascelles, I entreat you,” said he. “Your 
case is hopeless. But I feel bound to say this. Since we have had this 
astounding allegation of the cream buns, without probing the matter 
to the depths, which I am really afraid to do, I must say your future as a 
painter seems more roseate than ever.” 

“Thank you, Lord Andover,” said Jim modestly. 

“But in regard to your future as a human being, as a unit of society, 
I prefer to exercise a wise discretion, which will take the form of saying 
nothing whatever upon the subject.” 

“Thank you, Lord Andover,” said Jim again. 

Jim Lascelles then turned his gaze upon Miss Perry. It was of such 
singular resolution that it seemed as if he sought to hypnotize that ir- 
responsible person to maintain the semblance of discretion. 

“Tf you will go and put on that new frock,” said he in a manner that 
Andover was forced to regard as effrontery, “we can get just an hour be- 
fore luncheon, and then to-morrow you will start a cream bun 
in hand.” 

The prospect offered seemed sufficiently enticing to Miss Perry. 

“Yes,” said she, “that will be nice.” 

She left the room with great cheerfulness. 

Andover regarded Jim Lascelles with that paternal air which he 
was wont to assume rather frequently toward the world in general. 

“Lascelles,” said he, “I shall have to revise my estimate of your at- 
tainments. It is becoming increasingly clear to my mind that you may 
go far.” 
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“Gillet said, if I applied myself,” said Jim, without immodesty, “I 
might be able one day to paint a portrait.” 

“Gillet’s opinion is valuable,” said Andover, with rather the air of 
one who set a higher value upon his own opinion than he did upon that 
of Gillet. He examined Jim’s work very critically. “Yes,” he said, 
“there are latent possibilities. You have had the wit to find a subject, 
and if you continue as you have begun there seems much to be made out 
of it.” 


Jim’s face expressed his pleasure. He was a simple fellow enough, but 
he had ambitions of a kind. 

“Lascelles,” said his patron, “may I give you a word of advice?” 

Jim expressed himself gratified at the prospect of receiving it. 

“It is this,” said Andover slowly. “You must get into the habit of 
charging more for your pictures.” 

“T hope I shall be able to,” said Jim. “But times are hard and it is 
uphill work for a man without a reputation.” 

“I appreciate that,” said Andover. “But I heard you spoken of as the 
coming man the other night, and I see no reason why you shouldn’t con- 
firm the prediction.” 

“If only I had a little more talent,” said Jim. 

“If only you had a little more faith in it, Lascelles. It is the faith 
that is so necessary, as every artist tells us.” 

“T suppose so,” said Jim. “Yet all the same I wish the fairies had 
been a little kinder.” 

“T am of opinion that they have been sufficiently kind,” said Andover, 
“to the man who could pose that head and put that hair upon canvas. 
But what I wanted particularly to say to you is this. My friend Kendal 
intends to ask you to paint a portrait of his daughter Priscilla.” 

Jim Lascelles was thrilled by this announcement. 

“That is awfully good of him,” said he, “and awfully good of you, 
Lord Andover.” 

“Perhaps I have the more genuine title to your gratitude,” said 
Andover amiably, “because as far as Kendal is concerned he is one of 
those undiscerning and sluggish fellows who always prefer to take some 
one else’s opinion rather than form one of their own. I told him you were 
the man to paint his daughter Priscilla, and he was only too glad to have 
my word for it. And I am by no means sure you are not.” 

Jim Lascelles was at a loss to know how to express his sense of obliga- 
tion, particularly as he could not help feeling that he was not entitled to 
receive such kindness. 

“T wish now,” said Jim, “I hadn’t behaved so badly,” 
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“The worst of any sort of bad behavior,” said Andover sententiously, 
“is that it carries such a heavy premium. But no matter. The chief 
thing is to behave well to my friend Kendal. Paint his daughter Priscilla 
to the best of your ability, and be careful to charge him five hundred 
guineas.” 

Jim was staggered. 

“Five hundred guineas!” said he. “Why, he will never pay it! He 
could get an absolute first rater for that sum.” 

Andover smiled sagaciously. 

“Doubtless he could,” said he; “and if my friend Kendal pays five 
hundred guineas he will consider he’s got one. When I come to examine 
it on the wall of his gloomy and draughty dining-room in Yorkshire, I 
shall say, ‘Kendal, that picture of Priscilla appears to be an uncommonly 
sound piece of work.’ And he will say, as proud as you please, ‘I should 
think it was, my dear fellow. That young chap Lascelles turned out ab- 
solutely first rate. He charged five hundred guineas for that picture. I 
am telling everybody.’ ” 

Jim Lascelles found it hard to accept his good fortune. Further he 
seemed to be rather troubled by it. 

“I hope it is quite fair to Lord Kendal,” he said, “to charge him five 
hundred guineas for a picture I should be only too glad to paint for 
fifty.” 

Andover was amused. 

“My dear Lascelles,” said he, “simplicity is greatly to be desired in 
art, but it is well not to take it into the market-place. There is the man 
with whom you are doing business to be considered. If my friend Kendal 
paid fifty guineas for the picture of his daughter Priscilla he would 
think exactly ten times less of it than if he paid five hundred; and in- 
stead of hanging it in his dining-room in the worst possible light he 
would hang it in one of the smaller bedrooms in a very much better 
Andover’s homily was interrupted at this point by the return of 
Miss Perry. In her Gainsborough gown, which she had worn at the 
fancy ball, and in her “runcible” hat, which by some miracle had been 
clapped on at just the right angle, she looked more distracting than any 
human creature ought really to do. She seated herself in the middle of 
the sofa with great composure, tilted her chin to the light of the morn- 
ing, and folded her hands in her lap with almost the air of a professional. 

“Out for blood,” said Jim approvingly. 


“Tascelles,” said Andover, “I am almost afraid this means a large 
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“Yes,” said Jim, “I am a poor and obscure painter, but this zeal to 
serve the arts really merits encouragement.” 

“Perhaps, Lascelles,” said Andover, “if Buzzards are sincerely inter- 
ested in art, as one feels sure they must be, they might be induced to 
make a reduction upon the large ones if you contracted for a quantity.” 

Jim Lascelles was frankly delighted with the pose and worked very 
happily. He was in high spirits. Thanks to Andover’s generosity he had 
got out of his difficulty far more easily than he could have hoped to have 
done. His future prospects had also taken a sudden and remarkable turn 
for the better. Yet apart from these considerations his subject fired him. 
As he worked during this precious hour he felt that his execution had 
never had such boldness, freedom and authenticity. 

Andover watched his protégé with approval. As a critic he was suf- 
ficiently accomplished to detect great possibilities in Jim’s method. Here 
might be a genuine “trouvaille,” if the young fellow only had thorough- 
ness as well as courage. 

Miss Perry had not moved her chin once for nearly an hour, so that 
she felt her guerdon was as good as earned ; Jim Lascelles had yielded for 
the same period to a genuine inspiration; and Andover sat at his ease 
watching with every outward sign of satisfaction the fair fruits which 
were springing from his liberal treatment of the artistic temper, when this 
harmony of sitter, painter and patron was gravely imperilled by the en- 
trance of a little fat dog. As usual he heralded the approach of an old 
woman leaning upon an ebony stick. 

No sooner had the old woman entered the blue drawing-room than 
she stood dumfounded with amazement. And yet there is reason to be- 
lieve that this attitude was in some measure assumed. Jim Lascelles 
continued to ply his brush in blissful ignorance of her presence; Miss 
Perry for political reasons continued strictly to maintain her pose. An- 
dover, however, put up a solemn forefinger. Nevertheless, signs were not 
wanting that the mistress of the house was about to disregard his warning. 

“Ssssh, Caroline,” said he. 

“What, pray, is the meaning of this?” demanded the old lady. 

“This is a most critical stage,” said Andover. “Three minutes more 
and I shall invite you to speak with freedom.” 

“Tell me,” snorted the old lady. “Why is that girl sitting there in 
that manner in the gewgaws of a playactress ?” 

“Sssh, Caroline,” said Andover. “Don’t you see?” 

The perfect composure of the fair sitter, and the fact that she chose 
to remain deaf, dumb and blind to the intruder, seemed to exasperate 
that autocrat. 
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“Tell me, girl, what is the meaning of it?” she stormed. 

She beat the carpet with the ebony walking stick. 

“Move not the Chin Piece, the young man said,” Jim whispered. 

The filmy, faraway look continued in the eyes of Miss Perry. She 
paid heed to none. 

Andover held up his forefinger very gravely. 

“Sssh, Caroline,” said he. “One short and brief minute more. The 
whole situation is most critical.” 

“Ts the creature hypnotized ?” demanded Caroline. 

“Yes,” said Andover, “she is undoubtedly.” 

“Who gave permission for her to sit for her portrait?” demanded the 
old lady. “In those fal-lals, too.” 

“Nature gave her permission,” said Andover, “amiable old dame Na- 
ture. She couldn’t refuse it.” 

“T forbid it,” said the old lady with all the energy of which she was 
capable. “It is disgraceful. It shall not go on.” 

Then it was that Miss Perry spoke. 

“Large cream bun to-morrow morning, please,” said she. 

“Ts it an hour?” said Jim Lascelles. “Dear me! how time flies. One 
can hardly believe it.” 

“Girl,” said the old lady, “I demand an explanation.” 

As Miss Perry seemed to have no explanation to offer, Andover came 
to her aid. 

“The truth is,” said he in honeyed tones, “my distinguished young 
friend Lascelles is the victim of a very natural error. My idea was of 
course, Caroline, as you are aware, that he should come here to copy 
your Gainsborough; but it would appear that he has put another inter- 
pretation upon his mandate. And I feel bound to confess that I for one 
cannot blame him.” 

Caroline Crewkerne, however, was not appeased so easily. 

“In my opinion,” said she, “it is unpardonable that any man should 
take it upon himself to paint clandestinely the portrait of my niece. 
And in my house too.” 

Jim held himself very proudly and perhaps a little disdainfully also. 
The old woman’s tone was certainly offensive. 

“Lady Crewkerne,” said he, not so humbly as he might have done, 
“T will admit that I have done wrong, but I hope my offence is not a 
very grave one.” 

The old lady looked Jim over very scornfully. She was evidently not 
quite sure whether such presumption was entitled to a reply at all. 

“Tt depends upon the light in which one chooses to view the sub- 
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ject,” said she in a voice which trembled with anger. “I have formed 
my own opinion about such behavior. I must ask you to leave this 
house immediately and in future it will be closed to you.” 

Jim was stung. The mildest-mannered fellow in the world would 
have been by such an unbridled display of despotism. Andover, who by 
long association with the Whigs understood their arbitrary nature, was 
really less shocked by such an uncivil exhibition than he pretended to be. 
He took Jim Lascelles by the sleeve, drew him aside and bestowed a 
whimsical smile upon him. 

“Say nothing, my dear fellow,” said he in a sagacious and paternal 
manner. “Give her her head and then leave her to me.” 

Jim Lascelles, however, was furious. He was young and hot-headed ; 
and adversity had rendered him more sensitive upon the score of his per- 
sonal dignity than it is wise for a young fellow to be. Therefore, he was 
by no means disposed to leave the adjustment of the matter to his friend. 
Not by his demeanor only did he express resentment, but by word and by 
deed also. 

“T am sorry, Lady Crewkerne, you have taken this view,” said he 
not very pacifically. “I shall be quite happy to obey your instructions. 
A couple of men will come from Peabody’s this afternoon to fetch the 
canvas.” 

And then with an incredible absence of judgment Jim Lascelles 
packed up his tools, and distributing curt bows to everybody, stalked out 
of the room and out of the house. 

Andover showed genuine consternation. Miss Perry looked ready to 
shed tears. Cream buns apart, she was very fond of Jim. 

“An incomprehensibly foolish thing to have done,” said An- 
dover. 

“A deplorable exhibition of impudence,” said Caroline Crewkerne. 
“T have the greatest mind not to give up that canvas. I should be within 
my rights if 1 destroyed it.” 

“T have grave doubts whether you could do it legally,” said Andover. 

For a man of his vaunted wisdom and experience it was a sadly inju- 
dicious thing to have said. 

“You think so,” said the redoubtable Caroline. “That decides me. 
That man must be taught a lesson. Andover, have the goodness to ring 
the bell.” 

Andover showed genuine concern. 

“Surely, Caroline,” said he, “you cannot mean that you are going 
to destroy it.” 

“That is my intention.” 
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“Oh, but,” said Andover, “it would be nothing short of a crime. 
There is no other word for it.” 

“It is going to be done,” said Caroline Crewkerne. 

“But the young fellow has put many hours of fine work into that 
picture,” said Andover with great seriousness, “and fine thought in it 
too. It would be a crime.” 

“If a man has no manners he must be taught them,” said Caroline 
grimly. 

“The kettle is invariably the severest judge of the pot,” said Andover 
in a whimsical aside. “Really, Caroline, you began it,” said he. 

“The man began it by painting my niece’s portrait without obtaining 
my permission. Not content with abusing my hospitality he must show 
insolence when remonstrated with.” ; 

“Well, you know, my dear Caroline,” said Andover, “that hand of 
yours is uncommonly heavy. And although no one deplores the young 
fellow’s conduct for his own sake more deeply than I do, he acted pre- 
cisely as his profoundly rash and hot-headed father would have done in 
the circumstances.” 

“T am not in the least interested in such a person or in his father 
either,” said Caroline Crewkerne. “But I have made up my mind that 
that canvas shall be destroyed.” 


CHAPTER XV 
DIPLOMACY IS NECESSARY 


Andover’s gravity was of a kind he seldom displayed. 

“Caroline,” said he firmly, “if you behaved in that way no right- 
minded person could possibly forgive you. The lad is very poor and 
his history is a sad one. He is the son of Lascelles, V.C., as rash yet 
generous-hearted a fellow as ever lived. Had it not been for a dishonest 
broker the young chap would be a man of wealth and position.” 

“I am prepared to hear nothing further upon the subject,” said Caro- 
line Crewkerne. “I have made up my mind. Andover, have the good- 
ness to ring the bell.” 

The affair must have had a tragic termination there and then had 
not the God who watches over poor painters—whatever their own private 
and personal doubts in regard to that Deity, it is only right for laymen 
like ourselves to assume that there is one—seen fit to enact a little provi- 
dence of His own. At that crucial moment there came to Andover’s aid 
no less a person than George Betterton. And as if that opportune arrival 
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was not in itself sufficient, Providence took the trouble to play a double 
coup. Mr. Marchbanks made the announcement almost immediately 
afterward that luncheon was ready. 

While Caroline enlarged upon her grievances to George Betterton and 
outlined the extreme course she proposed to take as soon as luncheon was 
over, Andover scribbled hastily in pencil on the back of a card: “Remove 
picture from No. — Hill Street immediately to the Acacias, Hawthorn 
Road, Balham.” 

This accomplished, he proceeded to take Mr. Collins into his confi- 
dence. He placed the card together with a sovereign in the palm of 
that gentleman. 

“Go down at once,” said he, “to the people at the Bond Street Gal- 
leries and give them this card. They are to remove that half finished 
picture in the blue drawing-room to that address. By the time luncheon 
is over it must be out of the house. Is that clear?” 

“Perfectly clear, my lord,” said Mr. Collins, who among his many 
virtues had a proper tenderness for the peerage. 

“See that this is done, and when questions are asked all you need 


know upon the subject is that a couple of men came and took it away. 
You understand ?” 


“Perfectly, my lord,” said Mr. Collins. 

During luncheon Andover was seen to particular advantage. At any 
time it called for very little effort on his part for him to be one of the 
most agreeable men in London. To-day he excelled. He retailed some 
of the newest stories and a quantity of the freshest gossip; he was really 
genial to George Betterton and encouraged him to enlarge at length upon 
the subject of the Militia; and to his hostess he gave a tip for the Oaks, 
for which species of information she had a decided weakness. 

It was but seldom among his intimates that George was permitted to 
mount his hobby horse. As for Andover he was the last man in the 
world as a rule to consent to hold the head of that extraordinary quad- 
ruped while George established himself firmly in the saddle. But on this 
occasion he performed that operation in the most graceful manner. 

“Excellent speech of yours in the House the other evening, my dear 
fellow,” said he. “I wasn’t there myself—Philosophical Society’s annual 
meeting—but you were very carefully reported in the Times. Quite your 
best vein, if I may say so. Very shrewd, very searching, sound common 
sense. You thought so, Caroline, did you not?” 

It seems incredible, but Caroline Crewkerne walked straight into the 
trap. With all her ruthlessness and all her knowledge of mundane affairs 
she had one besetting weakness. She attached an absurd importance to 
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any form of politics. It was her Whiggism doubtless. She would en- 
courage the most consummate bore, for upon the slightest pretext her 
vanity would lead her to believe that her fingers were really in the pie, 
and that she had a very considerable hand in the destinies of the coun- 
try. 
In the heyday of her glory it used to be asserted freely by idle persons 
that if the country was not actually ruled from Hill Street, ministers at 
least were made and marred there, and that of that quarter governments 
went in fear and trembling. And it is by no means improbable that Caro- 
line Crewkerne came to believe it. It is surprising what vanity will do 
for us. 

To-day the smouldering embers of a life-long illusion, if the figure 
is permitted, allowed Caroline Crewkerne to establish George Betterton 
quite firmly astride his hobby horse. Andover counted the minutes of his 
exquisite boredom. George was always heavy. He spoke so slowly and 
impressively that he could deliver a platitude in a longer space of time 
than any man living, and he could use fewer words in the operation. In- 
deed, upon the strength of that gift he had gained a reputation for in- 
cisive brevity. 

To see Caroline Crewkerne nodding her vain old head and wagging 
her vain old ears in an exaggerated attitude of statesmanlike attention 
was a positive joy to Andover, particularly as time was so valuable. The 
minutes grew tedious in their passing, all the same. The clock chimed 
half past two and Miss Perry mentioned the circus. 

“Let us postpone it until to-morrow, my dear Miss Goose, if you 
really don’t mind,” said Andover. “The conversation is so absorbing. 
The preserved ginger is highly delectable, too.” 

Miss Perry shared the latter opinion. 

“Benedictine or Maraschino, my lord?” said Mr. Marchbanks. 

“Both,” said my lord. 

Mr. Marchbanks dissembled his surprise in an extremely well-bred 
manner. In his eyes, however, a peer of the realm was in the happy 
position of Cxsar’s wife. 

It must not be assumed, however, that Andover indulged in both 
these luxuries. His respect for the internal economy forbade that course. 
But observing that George Betterton selected Maraschino he contrived 
to smuggle unseen the Benedictine to George’s side of the table. He then 
addressed his mind to slumber. 

After a full twenty minutes thus blissfully stolen he awoke with a 
little start. 

“Beg pardon, George,” said he. “Did I understand you to say the 
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Militia had gone to the dooce and the Country must be reconstructed or 
that the Country had gone to the dooce and the Militia must be recon- 
structed ?” 

“The Country, Andover,” said Caroline Crewkerne in her most af- 
fairé manner, “certainly the Country.” 

“What a good head you have, Caroline,” said Andover, giving ex- 
pression to a somnolent admiration. “Take after your father. Sorry to 
interrupt you, George. Most able discourse. By the way, Caroline, you 
never give one the treat of the famous old brandy these days. Not for 
myself. I never touch brandy; but I was thinking of George. It is 
known to be excellent for any kind of disquisition.” 

George Betterton, duly fortified with a little of the famous old brandy 
and with a yet further supply of Benedictine, which Andover caused to 
be conveyed to him, proceeded on his victorious way. 

“Country gone to the dogs—yes,” said Andover. “Militia gone to the 
dooce—quite so. Circus to-morrow, Miss Goose. But Gobo quite edu- 
cational too.” 

Andover addressed himself again to slumber with a peaceful, re- 
signed, yet vastly contented air. 

It was five minutes past three before Caroline Crewkerne quitted the 
table. In spite of her fund of natural shrewdness she could not help feel- 
ing—so easy it is for the wisest people to deceive themselves in some 
things—that she had sat at the feet of a political Gamaliel who played 
ducks and drakes with the War Office. As for George Betterton, having 
been endured with a patience that was not always extended to him, with- 
out actually giving himself airs, he felt that upon the subject of the 
Militia he really was no end of a fellow. Andover, who had enjoyed an 
additional thirty-five minutes of undisturbed repose, gave him clearly to 
understand that he concurred in that opinion. 

Back in the drawing-room Caroline Crewkerne reaffirmed her inten- 
tion of destroying the half-finished portrait of Miss Perry. 

“An unpardonable piece of presumption in the first place,” said she. 
“And in the second the man was positively insolent.” 

Andover had already looked for the canvas, and with a whimsical 
little sigh of satisfaction had looked in vain. It would seem that the 
myrmidons of the Bond Street Galleries had done their work. 

“To be more lenient, my dear Caroline,” said Andover persuasively. 
“The fellow is young and his lot is hard. Pray don’t take the bread out 
of the mouth of a rising genius who has to support his mother. George, 
my dear fellow, throw the weight of your great influence into the scale. 
Caroline must be more humane. Rising young man—highly susceptible 
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—wholly captivated by our distracting Miss Goose. Any young fellow 
with any sort of instinct for Nature at her choicest would have done the 
same.” 

Andover concluded upon an exclamation from the redoubtable Caro- 
line. 

“Why,” she cried, “the picture has been taken away!” 

Mr. Marchbanks was summoned. 

“Two men from Peabody’s fetched it an hour ago, my lady,” Mr. 
Marchbanks explained. 

“Without my permission,” stormed his mistress. 

“T had no instructions, my lady,” said Mr. Marchbanks. “I was un- 
der the impression that it was the property of the young painting gentle- 
man.” 

“You were under the impression !” 

“Caroline,” said Andover gravely, “if you have not been properly 
scored off, it looks uncommonly like it. Young fellow evidently didn’t 
allow the grass to grow under his feet. He said he would send for it 
to-morrow, but he seems to have changed his mind. But in my humble 
judgment, if you must blame anybody you will do well to blame George. 
If he hadn’t been so devilish interesting on the subject of the Militia it 
would never have happened.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
HYDE PARK 


Little recked Jim Lascelles of the train of circumstances which en- 
abled his precious half-finished work to return to its maker. When it 
arrived at his hermitage at Balham that afternoon he merely saw in its 
premature return an additional affront. He took it for granted that the 
old woman of Hill Street had ordered it out of the house. 

“An absolutely inconceivable old cat,” Jim assured his mother with 
great truculence. 

“T am afraid so, laddie,” said his mother sagely. “Power is so bad 
for poor Female Us.” 

“She has ruined me,” said Jim miserably. “She and that infernal 
temper of mine.” 

“Temper is feminine too, laddie,” said Jim’s mother profoundly. 
“She invariably plays old Harry when she gets hold of the reins.” 

Perhaps it ought to be stated that Jim’s mother had recently tried to 
eke out her slender purse by writing a novel. At least that is the only 
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explanation there is to offer of how she came to be so wise. The writing 
of novels is very good for the mind, as all the world knows. 

Jim was woefully gloomy for many days. He felt that by his un- 
lucky outburst he had irretrievably ruined his prospects. And they were 
getting bright so suddenly that they had almost seemed to dazzle him. 
Not only had he forfeited the hundred pounds which Lord Andover had 
promised him for a faithful copy of the Gainsborough, but doubtless 
after his unhappy exhibition of temper Lord Kendal’s daughter Priscilla 
would choose to be painted by somebody else. 

This, however, was not the worst. The Goose Girl had passed clean 
out of his ken. Henceforward he would be debarred the sight of the 
“runcible hat,” the Gainsborough frock, and the full-fledged cream-bun 
appearance. She had driven the unfortunate young fellow so nearly to 
distraction that while he found it impossible to expel her from his 
thoughts, he could not summon the resolution to unlock the door of the 
studio he had caused to be set up in the small Balham back garden. It 
was nothing less than an affliction to gaze upon the half-finished canvas, 
which now could never be completed. 

By nature Jim Lascelles was a bright and cheery soul. But the fact 
that he had destroyed his prospects “just as things were coming his way” 
by a single unbridled act, made him extremely unhappy. It needed all 
Mrs. Lascelles’s gay courage and invincible optimism to keep Jim steady 
during these days of trial. 

“Finish her out of your head, laddie,” said she, “then send her away 
and have done with her.” 

“Nay,” said Jim. “I must either put all I know into that little work 
or stick a knife through the canvas.” 

Jim brooded dreadfully upon the subject. Black rings came under 
his eyes, he smoked too much and ate too little. 

“T must and I will see her,” said Jim. 

“That is the true spirit, my son,” said his mother cheerfully. 

It is not quite clear whether she ought openly to have expressed her 
approval. It was very necessary, all the same, to rouse the unhappy Jim 
from the lethargy that was making his life unbearable. At all events he 
seemed to derive a certain inward power from the mere resolution. 

The next morning Jim made his way to Hyde Park. It was now 
June and it was looking its best with the trees, the rhododendrons and the 
ladies in full bloom. For some time he stood by the railings with a kind 
of indefinite hope that he would be rewarded for his pilgrimage. Then 
he began to walk slowly in the direction of Knightsbridge; and con- 
fronted by so much fine plumage he began to wish ruefully that his blue 
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suit was not so shabby and that his straw hat was not in its second 
season. 

He was still hopeful, however. He took a careful survey of the riders. 
Somewhat oddly his attention was attracted to a heavy red-faced rather 
stupid-looking man who was pounding along on a gray horse. His ap- 
pearance was perfectly familiar to Jim Lascelles, yet for the moment he 
could not remember where and when he had seen him. 

It was with an odd mingling of satisfaction and disgust that he was 
able to recall the heavy red-faced man’s identity. He stopped and turned 
to follow him in his progress. Yes, it was he undoubtedly. And there 
at the corner by Apsley House was a chestnut horse, tall, upstanding, 
proudly magnificent, surmounted by a royal creature crowned with the 
light of the morning. At the respectful distance of thirty paces was Mr. 
Collins, seated as upright as his own cockade upon a more modest 
charger. Even he, a man of austere taste and exclusive instinct, did not 
attempt to conceal an air of legitimate pride in his company. Mr. Col- 
lins had seen nothing that morning, nor many mornings previously, that 
could in any wise compare with the wonderful Miss Perry. 

Doubtless it is hardly right to say that Jim Lascelles’s eyes were en- 
vious when they followed the man with the red face and marked his 


paternal greeting of the Goose Girl. It is hardly fair, for envy is a 
vulgar’ passion, and Jim was too good a fellow ever to be really vulgar 
in anything. All the same it must be confessed that he swore to him- 
self softly. He then behaved in a very practical and mundane manner. 
He took out his watch, one of those admirable American five-shilling 
watches which are guaranteed to keep correct time for a very long period. 


“Three minutes past eleven,” said Jim. “Oho, my merry man!” 


Precisely what Jim meant by that mystic exclamation it is difficult 
to know; but anyhow it seemed to please him. He then observed that 
the little cavalcade had wheeled round the corner, and had started to 
come down slowly by the railings upon the left. 

Jim stood to await it with a beating heart. It was a most injudicious 
thing to do, but he was in a desperate and defiant humor. 

“Five to one she cuts you,” Jim muttered. “Two to one she cuts 
you dead. They are all alike when they mount the high horse.” 

As Jim Lascelles stood to await the approach of the cavalcade he 
no longer thought ruefully of his cheap straw hat and his shabby blue 
suit. They had become dear to him as the badge of his impending mar- 
tyrdom. 

Gobo hugged the railings. He was so close to Jim that he nearly 
touched him with his spurs—dummy spurs as Jim noted. Miss Perry 
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was explaining that all the girls had white frocks at Buckingham Pal- 
ace, and how she wished that Muffin had been there, as a white frock 
always suited her, although she was inclined to tear it, when Miss 
Featherbrain was met by the steedy and unflinching gaze of Jim Las- 
celles. Instantly her hand went up, not one of darned cotton, but a 
yellow, gauntletted affair that matched her hair, in quite the regulation 
Widdiford manner. 

“Why—why,” she cried, “it’s Jim! Hallo, Jim.” 

In the ears of Jim Lascelles the incomparably foolish draav] had never 
sounded so absurd and so delicious. It was plainly the intention of 
Miss Perry to hold animated conversation with the undeniably handsome 
youth who returned her greeting. But the intervention of the highest 
branch of the peerage, as solemn as the British Constitution and as solid, 
too, between her and the railings; and the fact that there was a reso- 
lutely oncoming rearguard in the person of the scandalized Mr. Collins, 
who in his own mind was tolerably sure that the presumptuous young 
man by the railings had no connection with the peerage whatever, suf- 
ficed to keep Miss Perry in the straight path. 

Therefore, Jim Lascelles had to be content with one of the old Wid- 
diford smiles, which, nevertheless, was enchanting, and a parting wave 
of the yellow gauntlet which was the perfection of friendliness, comrade- 
ship and natural simplicity. He stood to watch the cavalcade pass 
slowly down the ride, the magnificent chestnut and its rider the observed 
of all observers, for both were superb and profoundly simple works of 
nature. The red-faced and stolid personage on the gray, a more sophis- 
ticated pair, were yet well in the picture also, for if less resplendent 
they, too, in their way were imposing. 

Jim’s reverie was interrupted by a voice at his elbow. 

“There they go,” it safd, “the most ill-assorted pair in England.” , 

With a start of surprise Jim turned to find an immaculate beside 
him. Andover was wearing a light gray frock coat with an exaggerated 
air of fashion. 

“Crabbed age and youth,” said Jim, yet quite without bitterness. He 
was still glowing with pleasure at his frank and friendly recognition. 

“A pitiful sight,” said Andover. “A man of his age! How odd it 
is that some men are born without a sense of the incongruous.” 

“Yes,” said Jim. 


“Gal looks well outside a horse. Very well, indeed. Pity that old 
ruffian should ruin so fair a picture.” 

Andover seemed prepared to criticize his rival’s style of horsemanship. 
Reluctantly, however, he forbore to do so. For George had been drilled 
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very severely in his youth; and in spite of his years and his weight he 
was able to make a creditable appearance in the saddle. 

“Do you know,” said Jim, “I almost regret that I did not attempt 
an equestrian portrait.” 

Andover’s brows went up. 

“Upon my word, Lascelles,” said he, “you are an uncommonly bold 
fellow to mention the word portrait.” 

“T agree with you,” said Jim. 

He laughed rather bitterly. Andover affected a gravely paternal air. 

“Tascelles,” said he, “I think the fact that at school your father im- 
bued me with the elements of wisdom gives some sort of sanction to a 
little plain speaking on my part.” 

“Go on,” said Jim, with gloomy resignation. “Rub it in.” 

“T think, Lascelles,” said Andover, with a fine assumption of the 
air of a “head beak,” “your conduct merits censure in the highest 
degree.” 

“Tt has received it,” said Jim. “I have been kicking myself ever 
since for being such a hot-headed fool.” 

“One is almost afraid,” said Andover ruefully, “that the indiscretion 
you committed is irreparable. Really, Lascelles, making due allowance 
for the fact that your father was one of the most rash and hasty men 
I ever encountered, and allowing further for the fact that my old friend 
has a deplorable absence of, shall we say, finesse, your behavior amounted 
neither more nor less than to suicide.” 

“T don’t regret what I did,” said Jim, “as far as that old Gorgon of 
a woman is concerned. I am afraid I should behave in just the same 
way again if I were placed in a similar position. But of course it is a 
very serious thing for me. As for the portrait I intend by hook or by 
crook to finish it.” 

“Well, Lascelles,” said Andover, giving the young fellow a kindly 
touch on the arm in parting, “do what you can; and when the work 
is complete you must let me see it.” 

It was a new Jim Lascelles who returned to Balham by the twelve- 
thirty from Victoria and took luncheon with his mother. He called at 
the green grocer’s just as you get out of the station, and arrived at 
the Acacias with a number of paper bags tucked under each arm. He 
hummed the favorite air in the very latest musical comedy, while he 
proceeded to make a salad whose mysteries he had acquired in Paris. 
He had been initiated into them by Monsieur Bonnat, the famous chef 
of the Hotel Brinvilliers. And it so happened that Jim’s mother, who 
spoiled him completely, had purchased a lobster, which she really 
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couldn’t afford, such was the current price of that delicacy and the 
present state of her finances, to cheer Jim up a bit. 

“My dear,” said Jim, “let us have the last bottle of the Johannis- 
berg.” 

Miranda, the demure little maid of all work, was ordered rather 
magnificently to procure the same. 

“Pity ’tis, ’tis the last,” said Jim, who proceeded to toast his mother. 
“May those precious publishers,” said he, “learn truly to appreciate a 
very remarkable literary genius, my dear.” 

“TI am afraid they do, dear boy,” said she. “That is the trouble.” 

“It is a rattling good story, anyhow,” said Jim stoutly. 

“It certainly ends as every self-respecting and well-conducted story 
ought. But this old addle pate hasn’t a spark of literary genius in it.” 

“Oh, hasn’t it!” said Jim, bringing his fist upon the table. “George 
Sand is a fool to you, my dear.” 

“Tear fellow,” said Jim’s mother with a smile of pleasure. “At 
any rate, I am enough of a genius to like appreciation. But with you, 
laddie, it is different. You are the real right thing, as dear Henry 
James would say.” 

“Oh, am 1?” said Jim. “Well, here’s to the Real, Right Thing, which- 
_ever of us has it. I know which side of the table it is if you don’t.” 

“The Realest, Rightest Thing is outside in the garden waiting for 
the hand of the master to complete her,” said Mrs. Lascelles. 

“Ye gods, the hand of the master!” said Jim. “You pile it on 
‘a leetle beet tick,’ as Monsieur Gillet would say to you. But shall 
I tell you a secret? I saw the Goose Girl this morning.” 

“Of course you did, dear boy.” 

“How did you guess?” 

“The step on the gravel told me.” 

“You are wonderful, you know,” said Jim. “Fancy your finding it 
out like that when I tried hard to walk slowly.” 

“That vain, wicked, foolish and depraved Goose,” said Jim’s mother. 
“You met her in Hyde Park this morning walking with her Duke, and 
she gave you a smile, and if she was more than usually foolish she said, 
‘Why, it’s Jim!’ ” 

“She was en cheval. But you are wonderful, you know,” said Jim. 

“Riding was she?” said Jim’s mother. “And pray how did the great 
overgrown creature look outside a horse?” 

“T could never have believed it,” said Jim. “She was mounted on 
a glorious chestnut, a great mountain of a beast, a noble stepper, and 
in her smart new habit and in an extraordinarily fashionable topper— 
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think on it, my dear, the Goose Girl in a topper !—she was a picture for 
the gods.” 

“One can readily believe,” said Jim’s mother, “that the creature 
would set high Olympus in a roar.” 

“She was to the manner born,” said Jim. “She might have learned 
the art of equitation in l’haute école instead of in the home paddock at 
Widdiford on that screw of the dear old governor’s.” 

“Oh no, dear boy,” said Jim’s mother with decision, “poor dear 
Melanchthon was anything but a screw. He was by Martin Luther out 
of Moll Cutpurse. He won the point to point on three occasions.” 

“TI humbly beg Melanchthon’s pardon,” said Jim. “That explains 
why the Goose Girl comes to be so proficient. She certainly looked this 
morning as if she had never sat anything less than the blood of Carbine.” 

“T think the secret of the whole matter, my son,” said Jim’s mother 
profoundly, “is that the Female Us is so marvellously adaptable. If she 
is really smartly turned out on a fine morning in June with a real 
live duke on the off side of her and all London gazing at her, if she 
had never learned to sit anything else than a donkey she would still 
contrive to look as though she had won the whole gymkhana. It is just 
that quality that makes the Female Us so wonderful. It is just that 
that maketh Puss so soon get too big for her dancing slippers.” 

“Well, you wise woman,” said Jim, “the Goose Girl would have 
taken all the prizes this morning. And she didn’t even cut me.” 

“Cut you, laddie!” exclaimed Jim’s mother. “Gott in himmel! that 
Goose cut you indeed !” 

“There are not many Goose Girls that wouldn’t have done it,” said 
Jim, “in the circumstances. But she is True Blue. And I am going 
to finish her portrait. And I am going to make her permanently famous.” 

Jim’s mother tilted the last of the Johannisberg into his glass. 

“Go in and win, dear boy,” said she. “You have genius. Lavish 
it upon her. Earn fame and fortune, and buy back the Red House at 
Widdiford.” 

“And in the meantime,” said Jim, “she will have married that old 
fossil and borne him three children.” 

“She will not, dear boy,” said the voice of the temptress, “if you 
make her promise not to.” ; 

“Oh, that wouldn’t be cricket,” said Jim, “with her people so miser- 
ably poor and James Lascelles by no means affluent; and the old fossil 
with a house in Piccadilly, and another in Notts, and another in Fife- 
shire, and a yacht in the Solent, and a box at the opera, and a mauso- 
leum at Kensal Green. No, old lady, I’m afraid it wouldn’t be cricket.” 
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Jim’s mother exposed herself to the censure of all self-respecting 
people. 

“Tt would be far less like cricket,” said she, “for that perfect dear of a 
Goose to have her youth, her beauty and her gaiety purchased by a 
worldly old ruffian old enough to be her grandfather. Come, sir, she 
awaits her very parfit gentil knight.” 

But Jim shook his head solemnly. 

“No, old lady,” said he, “I am afraid it wouldn’t be playing the 
game.” 

All the same, immediately luncheon was over Jim took the key of 
his studio off the sitting-room chimney piece, and went forth to the mis- 
shapen wooden erection in the small Balham back garden. The key 
turned in the lock stiffly. It was nearly three weeks since it had last 
been in it. For several hours he worked joyfully, touching and retouch- 
ing the picture and improvising small details out of his head. And all 
the time the Goose Girl smiled upon him in the old Widdiford manner. 


Her hair had never looked so yellow and her eyes had never looked so 
blue. 


CHAPTER XVII 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE FEMALE US 


The next morning, a little before eleven, the wonderful Miss Perry, 
accompanied by the admirable Mr. Collins, was approaching Apsley 
House when the figure of a solitary horseman was to be seen. It had 
a combination of unexpectedness and familiarity which fixed Miss 
Perry’s attention. She gave a little exclamation. The horseman was 
unmistakably Jim Lascelles. 

Jim received a most affectionate greeting. 

“You are just in time,” said he. “It is a near thing. Gobo is yon- 
der in the offing. I was afraid he would get here before you.” 

Miss Perry was delighted but perplexed by a suggestion that Jim 
put forward. It was that they should go down the left while Gobo rode 
up on the right. 

“But I promised Gobo,” she said. 

“Look here, Goose Girl,” said Jim with tremendous resolution, “do 
you suppose I have invested the last half sovereign I have in the world 
on the worst hack in London to be cut out by that old duffer? Come 
on round, you Goose, before he gets up.” 

Really Miss Perry is not to be blamed. Jim Lascelles was resolu- 
tion incarnate once he had made up his mind. Jim’s horse, a nonde- 
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script who does not merit serious notice, walked a few paces briskly, the 
chestnut followed its example, as chestnuts will, and the next thing was 
Jim’s horse broke into a canter. The chestnut did the same. Of course 
it was Miss Perry’s business to see that the chestnut did nothing of the 
sort. But it has to be recorded that she failed in her obvious duty. And. 
then so swift is the road to destruction, in less time than it takes to in- 
form the incredulous reader, the chestnut and the nondescript began 
literally to fly down Rotten Row. 

It was a golden morning of glorious June, and of course things con- 
stantly happen at that vernal season. But as the four pairs of irresponsi- 
ble hoofs came thundering by, flinging up the tan in all directions and 
nearly knocking over a policeman, equestrians of both sexes and pedes- 
trians too stared in polite amazement and very decided disapproval. 
If not absolutely contrary to the Park regulations it was certainly very 
wrong behavior. 

There is every reason to believe that the opinion of that high au- 
thority, Mr. Collins, was even more uncompromising. Not for an instant 
did he attempt to cope with the pace that had been set. He was content 
sadly to watch his charge get farther and farther away. He then turned 
to look back at the man with the red face who had just arrived at the 
turn. 

That elevated personage, who could not see at all well without his 
spectacles, halted at the turn and looked in vain for the wonderful 
Miss Perry. His friend Andover, who had entered the gates just in 
time to be au courant with all that had happened, accosted him cheer- 
fully. 

“Doctor’s orders, George?” 

“Ye-e-s,” said George rather gruffly. 

“I warned you years ago, my dear fellow,” said his friend sympa- 
thetically, “that any man who drinks port wine in the middle of the 
day as a regular thing can count later in life on the crown of the 
martyr.” 

George looked rather cross. He peered to the right and he peered 
to the left. The ever-receding pair were by now undecipherable to 
stronger eyes than those of George Betterton. 

“Seen a gal about?” he inquired rather irritably. There never was 
a duke since the creation of the order who could endure to be kept waiting. 

“T’ve seen several,” said his friend with an air of preternatural inno- 
cence. 

“I mean that gal of Caroline Crewkerne’s,” said George. 

“T was not aware that she had one.” 
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“Tall, bouncing gal,” said George. “Ginger hair.” 

“Ginger hair,” said his friend. “Tall, bouncing girl. Do you mean 
my ward, Miss Perry?” 

“Your ward,” said George. “What d’ye mean, Andover?” 

“Caroline Crewkerne seems to think,” said Andover coolly, “that I 
shall serve the best interests of a lonely and unprotected and extraordi- 
narily prepossessing girlhood if I act as it were in loco parentis during 
Miss Perry’s sojourn in the vast metropolis.” 

George began to gobble furiously. It was a sign, however, that his 
mind was working. That heavy and rusty mechanism was very diffi- 
cult to set in motion. 

“If it comes to that,” said he, “I should say I am quite as capable 
of looking after the gal as you are.” 

“A matter of opinion, George, I assure you,” said Andover with 
genial candor. 

“What d’ye mean?” said George. : 

“For one thing I am rather older than you,” said his friend, “and 
therefore in Caroline’s opinion I am better fitted to occupy the paternal 
office.” 

“Are you though?” said George stubbornly. 

“T am sixty-five, you know,” said his friend with an air of modest 
pride. “The ideal age, if I may say so, for wisdom, experience and 
knowledge of the world to coalesce in the service of innocence, beauty 
and extreme youth. At least I know that is Caroline Crewkerne’s opin- 
ion.” 

“Goin’ to marry the gal, are you?” said George bluntly. 

Some men are very blunt by nature. 

“The exigencies of the situation may render that course expedient,” 
said Andover rather forensically. “But in any case, my dear George, 
speaking with the frankness to which I feel that my advantage in years 
entitles me, I am inclined to doubt the seemliness of the open pursuit by 
a man of nine and fifty of a wayside flower.” 

“What d’ye mean, Andover?” said George with a more furious gobble 
than any he had yet achieved. 

“What I really mean, my dear fellow,” said his friend, “is that you 
can no longer indulge in the pleasures of the chase without your spec- 
tacles. Had you been furnished with those highly useful if not specially 
ornamental adjuncts to the human countenance, you would have been 
able to observe that the wonderful Miss Perry—whose hair, by the way, 


is yellow—was spirited away exactly ninety seconds before you arrived 
on the scene.” 
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“Who took her?” said George, who by now had grown purple with 
suppressed energy. 

“A young fellow took her,” said Andover. “A smart, dashing, well 
set up young fellow took her, my dear George. He simply came up, 
tossed her the handkerchief, and away they set off, hell for leather. By 
now they are at the Albert Memorial.” 

No sooner was this information conveyed to him than George Better- 
ton did a vain and foolish thing. Without bestowing another word upon 
- Andover he set off in pursuit. It was supremely ridiculous that 
he should have behaved in any such fashion. But it is surprising how 
soon the most stalwart among us loses his poise ; how soon the most care- 
ful performer topples off the tight rope of perfect discretion and sanity. 
The spectacle of George pursuing the runaways with a haste that was 
almost as unseemly as their own was certainly romantic. And at the 
same time it provided infinitely pleasant food for the detached observer 
who was responsible for George’s behavior. 

Andover stood to watch and to laugh sardonically. The marionette 
had begun to answer to the strings in delightful fashion. He promised 
to excel all anticipation. 


(To be continued) 


THE COMING OF APHRODITE 
[PARIS SPEAKS] 
BY CHARLES T. ROGERS 


*T was such a day as lifts its sunny head 

Not half a score of times ’twixt birth and death; 
One of those days when, seeming to relent, 

The gods unroll in golden characters 

Writ large across the halting universe 

The riddle of this life—the missing word 

Leaps almost to the lip—then, like a stone, 
Falls back upon the baffled heart again; 

Even such a day as this, now hardly dead, 

That brought remembrance of cool Ida’s grove 
Where I made choice, and linkéd consequence 
Stretched on therefrom to chain the foolish world. 
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Deep mazed, I paused, slow poising in my hand 
The apple, and in shaken silence strove 

To hold true balance of their promises. 

Hera, the mother-look deep in her eyes 

And shyly wistful shoulder that invites 

To its faint hollow sweet the weary head, 

Gave pledge of lifelong happiness and peace: 
Bright Pallas in her stark, cold beauty leaned 
To tempt with honors large, while her gray eye 
Lit with a spark of promise that forespelled 

A hope of fire behind her blue-veined bust 

To warm its aureoled peaks. 


And then She came— 
The Paphian One, whose hint of cooling foam, 
Clinging to Her, scarce made endurable 
The dread delight of Her. As She drew near, 
The budding wood about Her burst and leaped 
To brighter green mid Spring’s faint, pale-gold haze, 
While all the throbbing world in time did keep 


The undulance of Her light, swaying walk: 

One hand did stay a leaping breast perverse, 
Tormenting with its peeping, half-hid charm: 
Her eye, alight with Spring, did catch and hold 
Spring’s guerdons closer than is mortals’ wont 
For that She had seen many Springs slow die:— 
The changeful music of her voice slid on 

From notes of shivered silver lower down 

To golden undertones that widened round 

In sighing vibrances of deeper pulse 

Than deepest string, soft smitten, of the lyre— 
“Paris, if thou wilt choose me, I will give 

To thee, the fairest woman in the world.” 

My heart so shaken was it seemed to me 

As though the whole wide, ravening sea therein 
Made tumult; each fierce wave, a wave of flame. 
“But Thou, but Thou,” was all my stammering tongue 
Could say while reaching forth to Her my hands 
So close the apple ’gainst Her girdle smote. 
Then She did laugh, nor shrank from me away: 
“She shall be fair as I, and over thee 
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With her eyes shall I keep true watch alway”— 

And so was gone, the apple ’gainst Her cheek. 

But now, but now, even as it was to-day, 

I hear Her voice in clear-sent whisper call 

To me amid the clamor of the siege, 

Alluring me from meteor-streaming spears, 

The locking shields, the searching swords, bright wounds 
And joy of combat, unto Helen’s arms; 

Some strange, mad dream that tortures with a hint 

That She is Helen’s self and Helen Hers. 

Yet always the tempestous rapture fades 

And leaves but dross filchéd of Menelaus. 

Aye, there she lies now in her chamber dim, 

Her shape curved down the couch, white through the gloom, 
That I could almost loathe; her restless sleep 

Broken a score of times to stretch hot arms 

And crave yet more caresses. Yet in dreams 

She babbles of her Spartan home. 


Oh, Gods, 
That I might whiff once more the first faint reek 
Of my rekindled fire and from my door 
Glance out o’er Ida’s black, gashed, misty gorge 
To spy my goats on wet cliffs opposite 
Nose toward the crisping herbage of the dawn; 
Might hear the wakening cry of my own son 
End suddenly against Aenone’s breast 
And clasp them both, tight, tight, within my arms. 


And yet, I cannot go. Oh, sick, sick dreams! 
Such as do follow frays and many wounds. 
Here must I stay while Trojan women ’reft 
Revile me as I move along the walls 

And hungry children mock me in the streets ; 
While Hecuba gives aye a toothless curse 

As I draw near, fixing on me the bale, 
Unwavering, of her sightless, hollow eyes. 


Charles T. Rogers, 





AN INSPIRING ORIENTALIST 


BY ALBERT SCHINZ 
(Professor of Romance Language in Bryn Mawr College) 


Axsout fifteen or twenty years ago students in European colleges and 
universities were passing secretly from hand to hand novels of a strange 
character. They discussed the author among themselves, but they did not 
speak to their professors, because they felt sure beforehand that the books 
would not be approved ; although perhaps not realizing what fascinated 
them so, they were sure they liked the weird, mystic note, and words of 
irony or criticism might spoil their delight. 

This was the time when Naturalism was being violently shaken from 
right and left; everywhere people were tired of brutal realism, and an 
intense desire for a change of atmosphere in art was manifest; as 
usual, professors were the last ones to yield; they long remained true 
to the creed of their generation (and of their lectures) when the public 
was already applauding Daudet’s sentimentalism, so little in keeping 
with apathic Zolaism and when Symbolists were gathering around them 
many a disciple. As to the man who fascinated our youth, he was strik- 
ing a new note too, but he did not belong to either of the two move- 
ments just mentioned. Péladan had been born in Lyons, in 1859; pos- 
sessed of a genial enthusiasm and a thoroughly artistic nature, he 
found in himself energy enough to start a movement of reaction all on 
his own account. Within a few years he wrote twenty novels under 
the general title La décadence latine, in which he fought both modern 
evils of absence of art, and of absorption of art by science; and those 
novels of his “Ethopée,” Le vice supréme, La victoire du mari, L’Andro- 
gyne we curiously devoured. If there was a thing the author did not 
care about, it was to describe characters that were “real” in the ordinary 
sense of the word (as in Zola for instance) ; and another peculiarity, a 
thing almost incredible in our age, was his olympian indifference toward 
all social and economic problems. His heroes were not unfrequently 
above the laws of time and space; besides their material bodies, they en- 
joyed the privilege of travelling around in an ethereal body; everywhere 
prevailed the romanesque atmosphere of magics and of necromancy. All 
this proved, in fact, much too anti-realistic for the general public, who 
did not see the intensely spiritual aspirations back of those stories. But 
for the élite, the originality of this extraordinary man was evident; 
and with a few disciples, Péladan organized a society, which has re- 
mained famous, the Order of the Rose et Croix—an imitation of the 
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order of the same name in the Middle Ages, whose members de- 
voted themselves to the study of the problems of a supernatural life. 
The members of the order called themselves “Magi,” and their chief 
took the title of “Car”—hence the name of Car Péladan, under which 
our author is still known. They held their reunions, open only to the 
initiated, somewhere in Paris, and often represented plays that savored 
of ancient and oriental mysteries. 

It seemed to me interesting to recall the early career of Péladan 
before speaking of his last work, which is that of an erudite. Age has 
somewhat tempered the ardor of youth; the Car gave up the Order, but 
he still believes like Hamlet: 


There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 


He still scorns those little laws of nature which our modern scholars 
endeavor to make us believe are the essence of wisdom. The priests of 
former creeds, Magism, Zoroastrism, Buddhism, Pythagoreanism, Eleusian- 
ism, Gnosticism, and so forth, knew surely more than we do, or at least 
were surely looking for a truth more worth while than the one that gave 
us telegraph, telephone and automobiles. Péladan is a devout Catholic, 
yet he sees in the mystic rites of the Church much more than formal 
ceremonies to dazzle the faithful; he sees in them the direct outcome 
of the oriental and Greek mysteries, the modern manifestation of similar 
aspirations. He has therefore devoted years of study and has done ex- 
tensive travelling in Eastern countries in order to learn whatever pos- 
sible of the ideas of these early sages. To his keen sense of interpreta- 
tion of myths and art, he adds an erudition that would do honor to many 
an old German professor.t He has given us already several inspiring 
volumes regarding the different countries thus explored by him, and now 
his last book—to which I wish to call attention here?—is a remarkable 
summary of the present state of Oriental studies, a summary that can- 
not fail to be welcome to those interested in the numerous expeditions sent 
out year after year to the holy land and other countries mentioned in 
the Bible. 

In a suggestive Introduction, Péladan explains the real meaning of 
archeological studies. After reading him, we understand better why the 


*In 1901 he made a very interesting discovery by means of scholarly computa- 
tions. He discovered, namely, that the grotto visited by pilgrims to Jerusalem as 
the holy sepulchre was not the real place where the body of Christ had been 
deposited; but that the real sepulchre was in the Mosque of Omar. 

*Les Idées et les Formes. Antiquité Orientale. Par Josephin Péladan. Paris: 
Mercure de France. 1908. 
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word “Art” is so vague a term to-day. He demonstrates how printing 
has wrought irremediable damage to art, especially to plastic art. There 
was a time when people, with a very few exceptions, could neither write 
nor read; ideas were conveyed to them by architecture and other arts: 
& pyramid, a temple, a palace, were then nothing but very large hiero- 
glyphs. To-day, on the contrary, when we wish to express ideas we 
write them down, print them, and the people to whom they are destined ° 
read them from the books. On the one hand, therefore, art has become 
useless; conveying ideas by means of books is the simplest and surest 
way ; doing it by art is only a luxury on our part; this has brought about 
our modern “art for the sake of art,’ which in itself is nonsense: 
“Printing has substituted words for forms, and closed the era of syn- 
thetic art to open the era of analysis and specialization. . . . To-day 
art for the sake of art, which, not a doctrine, but a fact resulting from 
social conditions, is synonymous with speaking without saying anything.” 
On the other hand, we have, owing to lack of practice, become blind for 
the understanding of antique art; man has learned how to read, but he 
has forgotten how to see. “There is as much transcendental meta- 
physics in a marble statue or column, as in a treatise of Aristotle’s; 
only those who read are thousands as compared with the few who can 
see.” 

What Victor Hugo did in his immortal novel Notre Dame de Paris, 
namely, interpret in words the ideas, beliefs, hopes, expressed in the 
architecture of the great cathedral, Péladan does for us with the 
monuments of oriental antiquity; he reads them for us. This, for 
instance, is his characterization of the Egyptian temple: It does not rise 
(like, for instance, our cathedrals with their spires), it stretches hori- 
zontally, it almost creeps on the ground, the immense area of its basis 
is the striking feature, thus “sthetically, it expresses more certitude than 
hope :? the staunch confidence of the priest in his gods; it is an architec- 
ture of creeds, of powerful affirmation.” Compare also this characteriza- 
tion of the Buddhist temple: “The Hindoo never had the sense of archi- 
tecture; shortsighted wsthetically, he sces the interest only of the little 
spot which ‘he touches, and he remains dead-set on that. Now, the im- 
pression of the beautiful results only from a harmony in the proportions, 
and there remains no proportion with the mad carving of the Aryan 
people on the shores of the Ganges. Our middle ages conceived of, and 
realized, the idea of the stone lace, but we framed it within the generic 
lines of the edifice, without allowing it to outstrip or deform those lines. 


The spire shooting up, the ogiye, ete., of Western countries, of Christianity, 
would express hope. 
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The endless carving is the. worst vice. The pagoda of Chawmuch, at 
Satrunji, has no longer any form.” 

Presented that way, archxology is no longer a dry science for special- 
ists, it becomes a fascinating study; and it is because he knows so well 
how to get in the little remark which illuminates everything that Péla- 
dan is so valuable a guide. His chief purpose has been to summarize for 
us all that is at present known of the history of the Orient that may 
serve us as keys to understand better the Oriental art and the riches that 
accumulate so rapidly in all our museums. 

As a sample of the elegance, the concision and the absolute clearness 
of Péladan’s style, I should like to quote a passage which summarizes 
the hypothesis suggested to modern scholarship by all the data in hand 
regarding prehistoric times: 

“The highest antiquity is found at the delta of the Nile and at that 
of the Euphrates. 

“However, civilization went up the river instead of down; a fact 
which would suggest that it was brought there by sea and all complete, 
since the works of art at Memphis prove to be the most perfect of Egypt. 

“According to traditions, the famous deluge would have engulfed a 
continent, Atlantis, which was then the abode of a complete civilization ; 
and the Atlantic race, or Red race, dispersed by the cataclysm would be 
found again, prosperous near the Nile, less abundant and rapidly mixed 
in Chaldea, erring and disabled on the Armorican coasts, stupefied and 
decayed in North America . . . one may also suppose that those who 
were to fix themselves definitively on the shores of the Nile, landed at first 
at the delta of the Euphrates, and then not finding this marshy country 
favorable for permanent staying, they left in large quantities the Persian 
delta, crossed the desert, and established themselves at the other delta.” 
However that may be, is it not interesting to see that modern scholarship 
is gradually driving us toward the old biblical doctrine of the unity of 
human civilization? To the writer, after closing the book, this seems 
the most valuable demonstration of it. He grants that he may be preju- 
diced, for his own studies in linguistics and literature have for a long 
time inclined him to admit, at the bottom of all our civilizations, no 
matter how varied they look to us now, one common source, and the 
pagan legend of Atlantis and the biblical story of Babel seem to be only 
two different versions of one and the same prehistoric fact. But now 
there are remarkable little bits of evidence strewn in the pages of the 
book under consideration, and nobody can fail to see their value in con- 
nection with this problem: how does it come that the coat of arms of 
the city of Paris represents the barge of the Egyptian goddess Isis? or 
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that the superstitious belief in the were-wolf existed in all antiquity in 
Egypt and among the Celts, and nowhere between? The Welsh menhir 
or dolmen, the Egyptian obelisk, the Bethels of the people in the holy 
land, are without any possibility of a doubt the same monument; the 
Chaldean system of triads of gods is strikingly similar to that of the 
Celtic mabinogi. And again look at the relations between Chinese and 
Chaldean civilization and language; or the same notion of what a monu- 
ment for the dead ought to be in Egypt and in the earliest time known 
of the Chinese civilization. These and many other facts cannot be ex- 
plained by mere chance. 

One of the best chapters that illustrates the instructive method of 
Péladan, and his contempt for accumulation of non-relevant facts is 
that on Phenicia. Everywhere you find the Phenicians; they travelled 
more extensively than any other peoples; to judge by their colonies they 
must be one of the most genial races of antiquity. But Péladan says: 
“The Phenician is the least of the Semites. He left us neither an art of 
his own, nor a literature, and one may add not even a religion. But 
studied in his unceasing moving about as a merchant-navigator, he 
creates so numerous contacts, so frequent contacts between so diverse 
peoples, that the history of civilization would become incomprehensible 
without him.” His greediness has served him instead of genius; the un- 
pleasant character is shown in the minutest things, even in the hand- 
writing of the Phenicians as compared with that of other nations: “From 
the point of view of graphology, this cursive hand corresponds to the 
writing of the miser.” Finally, see how clearly he states an interesting 
anthropological problem: “One can reconcile only with difficulty the ac- 
tivity and the boldness of the race with the abomination of its morality. 
It makes one almost think that those eternal corruptors cultivated vices 
in order to understand them better so as to cater for them better.” 

The chapter on Israel is a good test for the impartiality of Péladan. 
He writes, this devout Catholic, with perfect ease and calm, and without 
pose for paradox or apologies for heterodoxy, such disturbing little para- 
graphs as: “Archeology has ruined the religious prestige of Israel.” 
Or further down: ‘One has been deceived up to quite recent times with 
regard to the origin and the real center of humanity. Jerusalem will no 
longer be, from now on, what it was for Racine. That mediocre city held 
the position which belonged to a more venerable past... .” “There is 
no Jewish art: the Decalogue had forbidded carved images, and to 
represent materially, things heavenly or infernal.” ‘The explanation of 
the part played by Israel is thus given: “The recent researches and 
comparison of texts prove that the originality of the Bible is more in 
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the perfection of an incomparable poetry than in ideas, and that alone 
the literary man was great in Israel: this is what won over occidental 
imagination, when the Gospel has appeared to him as if it were a sort 
of second volume and a realization of the Semitic book.” Why it took 
so long to find out that there was no relation between the old Testament 
and the new, this, Péladan admits, is not easily understood: “No matter 
how great the literary beauty of the Bible may be, its adoption by the 
occidental races remains the most insoluble problem of history, although 
it owes its good fortune to the fact that it was given out as the prologue 
to the Gospel.” 













Albert Schinz. 






.THE PENNELLS’ BOOK ON WHISTLER 


BY ARTHUR HOEBER 









INTERESTING as is the book by Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, The Life of 
James McNeill Whistler—and there is not a dull page in the two vol- 
umes—it is a thousand pities permission was legally denied them to insert 
therein the many letters from the dead artist that were available, for he 
was no less brilliant with his pen than he was with his tongue, and he 
surely did not lack for cleverness with the latter. Perhaps, however, 
we ought to take the gifts the gods have sent us with due humility and 
appreciation and not ask for too much, looking happy the while. At 
any rate, the reader will not lack for amusement and entertainment. 
Incidentally he will gather many notions of the life, the artistic crowd, 
and the happenings that covered a period of some fifty years more or 
less, a half century of a very crowded life, one of great activity, astonish- 
ing experiences, of failure and success, of bitter struggles and animosi- 
ties, of few friendships and those invariably broken after a while, of 
mingled homage and ridicule, both disproportionate,—in short, of a career 
that is scarcely paralleled in the history of art. It is the strange story of 
a most earnest man with a highly irascible temper, who took himself 
always with the greatest seriousness and managed by the sheer strength 
of his personality fairly to hypnotize all with whom he came in contact; 
a man so singularly artistic in every fibre of his being that you could 
never mistake his endowment. The inartistic jarred upon him as a 
wrongly-played chord would have affected a musician, and to the smallest 
detail he insisted on the fitness of things. The personality, too, was 
purely mental, for physically he was most insignificant; while toward 
the end of his life, strangely wrinkled, his hair dyed, and elaborately, 
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not to say insistently curled, himself dressed in anything but fashionable 
garments, he was a singular spectacle. Thus he appeared to the present 
reviewer, who met him for the first time in May, 1888, at dinner at the 
house of Mortimer Menpes, in London, whither came Whistler and 
“Maud,” the former then on terms of the greatest intimacy with Menpes, 
with whom there was shortly to come the inevitable break. Mr. Pennell’s 
impression of him was much the same, as we learn in the second volume. 
He met him for the first time on July 13, 1884—dates are given through- 
out the books with commendable exactitude—at Whistler’s house in 
Tite Street, Chelsea. He had gone to call to get him to do some work 
for the Century Magazine and he was armed with a letter of introduction 
from Richard Watson-Gilder. The door, in response to his knock, was 
opened wide by the master himself. Says Mr. Pennell: “Save for his 
little black ribbon tie, he was all in white—his waistcoat had long sleeves 
—and every minute it seemed as if he must begin to juggle with glasses. 
For, to be honest, my first thought when I saw him was that a bar- 
keeper had strayed from a Philadelphia saloon into a Chelsea studio. 
Never had I seen that thick mass of black curling hair before except on 
the head of the man at Finelli’s in Chestnut Street.” This, it must be 
remembered, is from one who was perhaps the most faithful of all 
Whistler’s genuine admirers. Such, indeed, was the appearance he gave 
the reviewer, and though the moment he began to talk he held one, still 
it took some time to get rid of the first impression. 

The Pennells saw much of Whistler in the latter part of his life and 
received at first hand many of his impressions of men and things, many 
reminiscences, and they learned much of his earlier struggles, for it was 
he who asked them to write the story of his life. Thus it was that 
they made copious notes, lay awake apparently to frame questions he 
should answer, important and necessary questions be it understood, ques- 
tions quite proper and of the greatest value in enabling them to prepare 
these books. That they went at their task affectionately and sympa- 
thetically is evident at a glance, and they have, with their literary ex- 
perience and capacity, done wonders. Occasionally they have possibly 
overstepped the line, telling here and there an incident that were best 
left out and dropping into exaggerations; but in the main the reader 
receives a reasonably exact view of the man, who was eccentric to a re- 
markable degree; who, while he furnishes splendid material for a biog- 
raphy, would at times have tried the patience of Job himself. Many 
cities have been claimed as his birthplace, but although Whistler chose 
in his humorous way to deny it at times, it was at Lowell that he first 
saw light, and this Massachusetts town has since made an effort to pre- 
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serve the house. A man from that town once told him that he as well 
was born there. Whistler replied, “I shall be born where I want, and I 
do not choose to be born at Lowell.” He was baptized James Abbott, 
but later he dropped the Abbott and took his mother’s maiden name of 
McNeill. His father was an engineer officer of the U. S. Army, and the 
Russian Government employed him to build a railroad from St. Peters- 
burg to Moscow; so it was that as a lad Whistler went to Russia with 
his mother to join the father already there, and he stayed some years. 
His sister, on a trip to England, met the eminent surgeon and later 
etcher, Seymour Haden, whom she married, and so was enabled to give 
her brother something of a home in London when he came there from 
Paris, whither he had gone to study art. For he had from his earliest in- 
fancy shown signs of that taste, though it was not thought to be much of 
a career for him. In 1851, an appointment having been secured, 
he went to West Point, where he entered the United States Military 
Academy. 

The story of his experiences there has been told many times. They 
talk about him yet in the officer’s mess, and his famous explanation of 
his retirement is a household word. His “If silicon had been a gas, I 
would have been a Major-General,” is quoted the world over. But it 
seems that his horsemanship was little better than his chemistry, and 
though he left many interesting memories behind him, it was quite evi- 
dent the good Lord had not intended him to be a soldier. Yet to the 
end he never tired of talking of the Point, and he held to many of the 
traditions of the place. Particularly was this true of his later days. 
Like dear old Colonel Newcome and his memories of Grayfriars, 
Whistler would constantly revert to old times on the banks of the Hud- 
son, and there was a pathos about it too. The year before he died, when 
he was seriously ailing, he received an expected visit from the great 
French sculptor, Rodin. There was no work in view about the place, and 
so it is evident that Rodin was delicate about saying anything in refer- 
ence to it and thus putting Whistler to any trouble in the matter. This 
is Whistler’s account of the visit. “It was all very charming. Rodin 
distinguished in every way—the breakfast very elegant—but—well, you 
know, you will understand. Before they came, naturally, I put my work 
out of sight, canvases up against the wall with their backs turned— 
nothing in evidence. And you know, never once, not even after break- 
fast, did Rodin ask to see anything, not that I wanted to show anything 
to Rodin, I needn’t tell you—but in a man so distinguished, it seemed 
a want of—well, of what West Point would have demanded under the 
circumstances.” 
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The Latin Quarter of Whistler was still the Latin Quarter of Henri 
Murger, whom Whistler got to know when he went to Paris, where, 
speaking the language fluently and being at heart much of a Latin, he 
had more association with the Parisians than with the English or Ameri- 
cans. Even late in life Whistler was always quoting Murger, and he 
delighted in the company of extreme bohemians, men who had barely 
the necessities of living. Indeed, in the student days he had some ac- 
quaintances whom he referred to as his “No-shirt friends,” men to whom 
later he lent his atelier, but who so abused his hospitality that finally he 
was obliged to give them up altogether. A lot of the Englishmen 
who subsequently became royal academicians and great swells, Leighton, 
Poynter and others, were there at the time, as well as DuMaurier; but 
Whistler made fun of them and he was really never one of them. He 
didn’t work very hard, according to his friend the sculptor Drouet, for 
he went too frequently to the students’ balls, rarely getting up before 
noon. In short, he was a type of student that the quartier sees, 
alas! very frequently. He must have pulled himself together, however, 
because one way or another he did considerable work when all is con- 
sidered, despite these reports. When he had money—generally for a short 
while after his allowance arrived—he spent it in a princely fashion, and 
then he would resort to anything to meet his passing needs, even to the 
pawning of his coat, which he did once in the summer-time, going for 
several days in his shirt-sleeves. 

Toward 1859 he was continually coming and going between Paris 
and London, visiting his sister, Lady Haden, at the latter city, not always 
to the delight of herself or her husband, for he had a way of bringing 
over friends who were not invariably presentable. Some of these shied 
at the shower bath in the house, not being accustomed to such luxuries. 
When Legros, the artist, first heard the sound of this bath in Haden’s 
house he enchanted Whistler by asking him, “Mais, mon cher, qu’est 
que c’est que cette espéce de cataracte de Niagara?” But Whistler 
settled down now in London and took up with the fellows among the Eng- 
lish crowd he had known in Paris. He became at once a leader, for 
despite his eccentricity he was a most amusing chap, whose gaiety was 
contagious and who led in all the fun. He was a great amateur actor 
and never, in any direction, was he like any one else. In 1860 he had 
finished his “At the Piano,” which attracted some favorable attention, 
and was bought by John Phillip, the academician, for thirty pounds. 
It subsequently, during Whistler’s own lifetime, brought two thousand 
eight hundred pounds. The Daily Telegraph, however, thought it “an 
eccentric, uncouth, smudgy, phantom-like picture of a lady at a piano- 
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forte, with a ghostly-looking child.” And it is an interesting fact that 
from the first, even though it was rarely praise he received, he was 
always noticed, never ignored. Though he went to Paris frequently and 
did not a little work there, he made his home ever afterward in 
London, attracted by the charm of its fogs, its river, architecture and 
life, the Thames specially holding him enchanted. He dearly loved 
this river, painting it, etching it and spending much time along its 
banks. 

Early Mr. Whistler as a letter-writer became a personage to be 
reckoned with. His pen was very frequently dipped in gall, but it is a 
joy to read him for his very delightful, personal style. No one ever 
wrote quite like him. Hamerton—with whom he had many passes, 
always to the critic’s great discomforture—once, in reviewing his 
“Symphony in White,” stupidly called attention to the fact that there 
were many other tints in the picture besides white. There was, he main- 
tained, the reddish hair of the woman, for instance, her flesh color, a 
bit of blue ribbon and so on. Whistler responded: “Bon Dieu, did this 
wise person expect white hair and chalked faces? And does he then, in 
his astounding consequence, believe that a symphony in F contains no 


Fool.” And, of course, the world is familiar with Whistler’s studied 
insolence in his reply to a communication to the New York Trib- 
une by Hamerton, who complained that Whistler refused to answer 
his letters. Whistler referred to the writer as “a Mr. Hamerton,” 
which made Hamerton perfectly furious and so served Whistler’s 
ends. 

The book is copiously illustrated; indeed, there are some pictures 
in it that might well have been left out, heresy as it is to his admirers . 
to say so. Not all that Whistler did was pure gold by any means, though 
Mr. Pennell refers to him as “the greatest artist of his generation.” 
This statement, however, is open to discussion, though as an etcher that 
palm may be freely awarded him. We learn much in the book of his 
way of getting at the copper and his methods. The story of the famous 
trial is told in detail, that affair when Whistler sued Ruskin for dam- 
ages and received from the jury—one farthing! It came about from 
this paragraph in Ruskin’s publication, Fors Clavigera. “For Mr. 
Whistler’s own sake, no less than for the protection of the purchaser, 
Sir Coutts Lindsay ought not to have admitted works into the gallery 
in which the ill-educated conceit of the artist so nearly approaches the 
aspect of wilful imposture. I have seen and heard much of cockney 
impudence before now, but never expected to hear a coxcomb ask two 
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hundred guineas for flinging a pot of paint in the public’s face.” The 
picture referred to was “The Falling Rocket” (Nocturne in Black and 
Gold), and curiously enough, it is now owned in this city by Mrs. Samuel 
Untermeyer. 

It is a delightful work the Pennells have given us and there cannot 
be another so authoritative on the man. Their intimacy with him was 
great, they have the literary instinct for just the right sort of material 
that goes to the making up of the volumes, and their extensive acquaint- 
ance with painters enabled them to secure memories of the man that were 
not possible otherwise. To their requests many have responded, giving 
valuable bits of intercourse, souvenirs, and such matter that is of the 
liveliest entertainment. To the very end the authors hold one pro- 
foundly interested and the books are put down with regret, for even the 
stranger feels he has had the inestimable privilege of making the ac- 
quaintance of a wit whose lightest utterance was worth the while, who 
was doing something of value in the world, had, as it were, some excuse 
for all his unconventionality. 

Arthur Hoeber. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD: THE MAN AND 
THE ACTOR’ 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


THE method of Mr. Paul Wilstach’s biography of Richard Mans- 
field is consistently narrative throughout. The author never ventures 
upon criticism, either of Mansfield the actor or of Mansfield the man. 
He limits his intention to that of “making a permanent record of the 
events and achievements of Richard Mansfield’s life and of present- 
ing through them the personal side of his large and complex character 
as he revealed it to his intimates.” In restricting thus the limits of 
his labor, Mr. Wilstach exhibited both discretion and judicious taste,— 
discretion, since the memory of this momentous actor is too recent for a 
definitive criticism of his life-work to be at present possible, and judi- 
cious taste, since Mr. Wilstach’s long personal association with Mr. Mans- 
field must necessarily have tended to unfit him for formulating a final 
critical judgment of the man. 

Since the book is not a study, but a piece of story-telling, it is for- 


‘Richard Mansfield: The Man and the Actor. By Paul Wilstach. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1908. 
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tunate that the story which the author had to tell is rich in the essentials 
of romance. There were no waste places or waiting periods in Mans- 
field’s life: he was always doing something. He never loitered for things 
to happen to him; he perpetually made things happen. His career, in 
consequence, was at every point eventful. Reviewed in retrospect, it 
almost has the look of being meant to be narrated. Mr. Wilstach sensed 
this, and tactfully determined to let the story tell itself. With commend- 
able simplicity, he set forth his material chronologically, without mak- 
ing any attempt to marshal the events in accordance with an ulterior 
intellectual design. In handling certain incidents, such as the famous 
first performance of A Parisian Romance, the author displays an 
engaging talent for direct, straightforward narrative. At times 
he writes a little carelessly, and here and there a passage has the 
tone of being a little more than journalism and less than literature; 
but for the most part the story-telling is adequate to the story that 
is told. 

The book is, therefore, readable and interesting in every chapter. 
At times, however, in following the account of the actor’s failures and 
successes, the reader regrets the author’s deliberate avoidance of the 
critical method. A record of an artist’s achievement remains unsatisfy- 
ing when it fails to reveal exactly what it was that the artist did achieve. 
I find in my own case that Mr. Wilstach’s narrative is satisfactory in 
so far as it deals with any of the twenty different parts of which I remem- 
ber Mansfield’s presentation, but that it becomes unsatisfactory when- 
ever it deals with the acting of a part I never saw. I infer from this 
that a reader who had never seen Mansfield act at all would not be able 
to imagine from the present account the aspect of his histrionic com- 
positions; and when it is remembered that the American actor never 
played in England after 1889, it will be seen that this lack of critical 
exposition of his art must limit the usefulness of the book for an entire 
great section of those readers who are interested in the English-speaking 
stage. This limitation will become more regrettable as time advances 
and the immediate memory of Mansfield’s acting is lost. It is, for 
instance, a matter for regret that Mr. Wilstach decided not to take 
advantage of the few opportunities that were afforded him for measur- 
ing Mansfield in comparison with his peers. For the most part Mans- 
field created characters which were never played, before or since, by 
anybody else; and the task of assigning his place in the history of acting 
will therefore be exceedingly difficult for future students of the stage. 
But in Shylock and in Cyrano he invited comparison with two of his 
greatest contemporaries; and in refusing to face the demand for com- 
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parative criticism thus created, Mr. Wilstach disappoints us. It would 
be impossible for a reader who had never seen Mansfield’s Shylock to 
deduce from Mr. Wilstach’s narrative any critical reason for the prevalent 
belief that it was inherently a lesser work of art than Sir Henry Irving’s. 
And surely a studious comparison of the performances of Mansfield and 
Coquelin in Cyrano de Bergerac would have contributed a great deal to 
the reader’s understanding of the actor’s art. 

In representing Mansfield the man, Mr. Wilstach has attempted a 
sound impartiality. His attitude is one of undisguised enthusiasm; and 
yet he lays considerable emphasis on those defects of Mansfield’s tempera- 
ment which made him the least loved of the great actors of his time. 
These defects Mr. Wilstach now explains to the public very much as 
Mansfield used to explain them to himself. To balance the scale, the 
biographer gives glowing accounts of the actor’s lavish benefactions and 
kingly kindlinesses. Through all of this the author tells the truth and 
nothing but the truth, but he does not succeed in telling the whole truth. 
The reason, once again, is the absence of critical method. Mr. Wilstach 
does not strike at the very soul and center of the man and create an 
image so entire as to explain itself. 

The nature of Mansfield was essentially imperial. He considered 
life not as something to be loved or contemplated or enjoyed, but as 
something to be conquered, ruled, commanded. He was always undis- 
mayed by failure, because he lacked ability to imagine and to realize it, 
He was bound to win ultimately, because he never knew when he was 
beaten. A man of impulses and intuitions, capricious, unreasoning, im- 
petuous, imprudent, prodigal, he escaped’ chaos solely by holding his 
attention fixed upon his star. He believed in his own destiny, and 
thereby achieved renown. 

An indomitable nature conquers admiration. Hats will evermore 
be tossed aloft when an emperor rides rough-shod over life. It is only 
in calm, wise moments that we grow aware of the tragedy of kingship. 
Mansfield knew how to command, but he never learned to serve. With 
dauntless zest he flung himself at life; but seldom did he experience the 
wonder of receiving life gently to his heart. His universe was him- 
self; he lacked ability to imagine others; he missed the mystery of sym- 
pathy. He could be kind and gracious, but only with an imperial ex- 
cess; he was incapable of what Wordsworth has so sweetly phrased,— 
those “little, nameless, unremembered acts of kindness and of love.” 
He was fascinating as a host, uncomfortable as a guest. Community 
of spirit he could not understand. He was doomed to be admired or 
disliked: it was scarcely possible to love him. How much of life he lost 
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will be seen at once by comparing his experience with that of Joseph 
Jefferson, whose life, as it is charmingly revealed in his autobiography, 
was so much more richly human. Jefferson’s progress was not blazoned 
by a blare of imperial trumpets; but he was a man whom everybody 
loved. 


Clayton Hamilton. 


MR. ALDEN AND THE NEW REALISM’ 
BY FREDERIC TABER COOPER 


Mr. ALDEN’s recent volume of essays, gathered together chiefly from 
the “Editor’s Study,” in Harper’s Magazine, is divided, as the title 
implies, into two distinct groups, which, as it happens, are of very differ- 
ent degrees of interest. The first group, which deals with the relation 
of periodical to general literature, comprises a series of eleven papers, 
ranging from an historical survey of “Early English Magazines” to a 
discussion of such varied topics as “The Modern Writer’s Prosperity,” 
the comparative popularity of modern writers, and the special needs and 
demands of “The American Audience.” Genial and readable though 
they are, and full of felicitous and suggestive little touches, the essays 
of this first half, nevertheless, fail to stimulate discussion. They have 
certain definite things to say; they succeed in saying them admirably, 
and we either agree with them as we read, or else our disagreement is 
along lines scarcely meriting to be dignified by serious discussion. 

But turning to the second half of the book, dealing with what the 
author has chosen to define as “The New Literature,” we find, on the 
contrary, many things that deserve to be examined in some detail ; because 
while, on the one hand, they take an attitude unusually sane and stimu- 
lating toward the whole present-day movement in literature, they present, 
on the other hand, certain views with which it seems distinctly worth 
while to take issue. In spite of the fact that in his introduction Mr. Alden 
summarily dismisses, along with other worn-out formulas, “the fantastic 
Jabel of optimist,” it is the pervading spirit of optimism that first im- 
presses one in reading these essays—their unquenchable faith in the 
onward and upward movement of letters and of life. “Within the 
memory of men, who have reached the age of fifty, the human spirit 
has found its true centre of active development and interpretation, its 
real modernity”—such is the keynote of the author’s attitude toward the 


4Magazine Writing and the New Literature, by Henry Mills Alden. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 
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people and the books of to-day. We have entered upon a “new psychical 
era,” an era dominated by the “new realism,” and it is only within the 
present generation that “this quiet renascence,” this break between the 
past and present, has reached its finality. 

Now, there can be no question that in the main Mr. Alden’s attitude 
is distinctly salutary. It is a good thing to be reminded that, however 
much we may reverence the past, there is no purpose in exalting it at the 
expense of the present; that however high we may place Michelangelo 
and Milton, a painting like “The Last Judgment,” a poem like Paradise 
Lost would to-day be an impossible achievement, because they were the 
inevitable expression of a spirit that we cannot revive; and that, though 
“we may deliberately build a new cathedral, it is after all an anachron- 
ism.” These, and kindred products of by-gone eras, Mr. Alden reminds 


us, “are far away from us, who are seeking to know what our world 
really means for us in all its possibilities and what are the real values 
of human existence.” He insists, and rightly, that “whatever its heritage 
of precious possessions, every age has its own work to do, creatively. 
No new time can give us another Dante or Shakespeare, or even another 
Scott.” He believes, above all, that each epoch and each generation 


should be true to itself, and get the most good out of the best that it 
has been capable of producing. And while others, like Mr. Alfred Austin, 
lament that the cultivated English audience of to-day is less intellectual 
than that of Pope’s time, Mr Alden boldly declares it a fortunate thing 
“that we do not know Pope’s Essay on Man by heart, or much give our 
hearts to it anyway ;” and adds his conviction that “the extensive apprecia- 
tion of new novelists like Mrs. Humphry Ward and Maurice Hewlett 
is a very satisfactory test of the intellectuality of our period.” 

Now, all this is eminently wholesome; because one may say, without 
fear of contradiction, that there is an ingrained and mistaken belief on the 
part of a large majority of the reading public that when they are reading 
books that have stood the test of two or three generations they are reading 
literature, while if the title-page bears the date of the current year, 
they are not; that if they are spending an hour or two over Scott or 
Dickens, they are improving their minds, while if they are reading even 
the very best that the younger generation of novelists has to offer, they 
are at most indulging in an excusable relaxation. This view, of course, 
is arrant nonsense. The only valid argument to be offered in favor 
of those who prefer to limit their reading to books published prior to 
the nineteenth or the eighteenth or the seventeenth century is that the 
further back you go, the more effectually has time served the purpose of 
winnowing out the trash, and the less danger there is of mistakes on 
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the part of the reader who cannot or will not judge for himself. The 
critical mind, of course, is a gift not given impartially to every one; 
but worse than the blunder of misplaced enthusiasms is that self-distrust 
in one’s literary judgment which results in a habit of depreciation, border- 
ing on contempt, towards practically all authors whom authoritative 
criticism has not definitely and conveniently labeled “Classic.” There- 
fore, for his fearless and emphatic encomium upo= the New Literature, 
Mr. Alden’s volume is entitled to cordial recognition as serving a high 
purpose in the cause of letters. 

But let us examine a little further into what Mr. Alden regards as 
the distinctive qualities of this New Literature; what he thinks are the 
main tendencies of the current movement; whom he looks upon as the 
torch bearers of the present generation. When we come to details like 
these, the answers are not altogether easy to summarize. “Every age has 
its own work to do creatively.” That, as already said, is his starting 
point. No generation can or should reduplicate the artistic forms and 
ideals of the generation before it. To this extent it is quite easy to find 
one’s self in accord with Mr. Alden. But his reason for insisting on the 
necessity of this constant movement in the form and the aim of art is 
based upon his belief in the constant and radical changes in human 
nature. Flatly contradicting the widely accepted view of the everlasting 
sameness of human nature, “not merely in its constituent elements, but 
in its motives, impulses, and sense of life,’ Mr. Alden finds a series of 
marvelous and sweeping changes, which result, if we pass from Sophocles 
and Phidias to Dante and Michelangelo, in what is practically “a new 
human nature”; he tells us that “passing from Dante to Wordsworth the 
psychical transformation is still more wonderful ;” and that at present we 
are living in a time when “a decade stands for an epoch in psychical evolu- 
tion.” The particular feature of this modern psychical evolution which bears 
directly upon the younger literature, Mr. Alden defines as a new “sensi- 
bility to reality’—by which term he means that demand which has 
become general on the part of the public for a closer conformity to the 
actualities of life on the part of the makers of creative literature; a 
steady tendency in the direction of realism—to use the word in its 
current sense—as regards details of setting, naturalness of colloquial 
speech, subtle truth of psychological interpretation—and that, too, quite 
regardless of whether the book as a whole is to be classed as realistic or 
romantic. It is because human nature has changed, Mr. Alden argues, 
because the individual man and woman knows vastly more about material 
things and things of the spirit than the men and women of a century ago, 
and what is more, knows them quite differently, that the novel of to-day is 
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radically different from the novels of Defoe and Smollett, Richardson and 
Fielding—that in substance is Mr. Alden’s chief claim. And that 
is where one feels inclined rather emphatically: to take issue with him. 

To confine the discussion to fiction, which is after all what Mr. Alden 
mainly has in mind whenever he talks of the New Realism, there is 
another factor quite as potent as any change of human nature could be, 
—namely, the improved technique of the modern novel. Mr. Alden, to 
be sure, does not wholly overlook the fact that there has been a gain 
in technique. Indeed, he is careful to say that there have been radical 
changes and great improvements in the whole conception both of the 
novel and short story as artistic forms. What he fails to feel is, that it 
is the modern understanding of technique which makes the vital differ- 
ence between the successive stages of development in the English novel. 
The aim of the novelist has always been to tell the truth as nearly as his 
mind can conceive it and his mastery of pen strokes and verbal color can 
reproduce it. The crude forms of archaic statues, the faulty drawing of 
primitive Italian frescoes do not mean that those pioneer artists saw less 
truly the world about them than Phidias and Praxiteles, Raphael and 
Leonardo. But they do mean that technique still has some mighty 
strides to make. And when we compare a novel by Fielding with one 
by, let us say, Henry James (rather than follow Mr. Alden in his un- 
fortunate choice of that greatly overrated writer, Mrs. Humphry Ward), 
the “vast difference” which our critic finds equally in the “superficial 
portraiture” and the “hidden meanings of life” is mainly explicable on 
the grounds of method—and that, too, after we have fully granted Field- 
ing’s psychological limitations and Mr. Henry James’s marvelous and 
unequaled insight. Tom Jones, whether you rank it as a great book 
or not; whether you are carried along by the bold, frank, virile humor 
of it or repelled by its Rabelaisian coarseness, is not merely on a different 
but on a very much lower plane than, let us say, The Ambassadors—not 
because the world knew less a hundred years ago than it does to-day, but 
because, measured by modern standards, Jom Jones is a crude, amor- 
phous, attempt, the expression of an art that has not yet thrown off 
the throttling hold of the picaresco school; while any one of Henry 
James’s masterpieces shows the infinite care, the perfect polish, the 
supreme development of an art that has found itself. 

It is this simple fact of the all-importance of form in the best of 
our modern fiction which explains one thing that seems especially to 
puzzle Mr. Alden—namely, that so many of our best writers seem to 
eschew popularity. It is a truism, but none the less regrettable, that the 
general public is not keenly interested in the highest developments of 
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artistic form. They would rather read Mr. Hall Caine or Mr. George 
Barr McCutcheon than either Mr. Meredith or Mr. Hardy; and even 
a more limited and discerning public prefer Mrs. Humphry Ward or 
Mr. Robert Hichens to the finer work of Maurice Hewlett and of Joseph 
Conrad. It is because our younger writers of to-day have many of them 
learned their technique well, that they find if they will live up to their 
ideals they must perforce sacrifice a widespread popularity. 

Let us, by all means, join with Mr. Alden in hailing the New Realism 
confidently, gladly, even enthusiastically, for there have been better 
novels written in the last decade than in any previous epoch of English 
literature. But let us make no mistake regarding the grounds of our 
admiration, remembering that when a standard of artistic excellence 
has once been set we have no right to debase it by extolling that which 
falls short of the best. Let us feel quite confident that there are a few 
writers to-day who in spite of Mr. Alden’s insistence on the growing 
tendency toward evanescence are likely to survive—writers like Kipling 
and Hewlett and Joseph Conrad, Kenneth Graham and Alfred Ollivant 
—long after other writers whom Mr. Alden seems to admire to an equal 
degree shall have been forgotten. 

Frederic Taber Cooper. 


KEATS 
BY ELSA BARKER 


HyYPeERION of poets—shining one! 
To thy pavilion in the realm of air 
Can my soul’s incense rise? Art thou aware 
Thy name in every singer’s orison 
Is writ in stars, not water? Has there none 
Of all earth’s dying dreamers scaled the stair 
Of light after thee, breathless to declare 
Even to thy face thy fame beneath the sun? 


But maybe in the region where thou art, 

No rumor of the world or the world’s ways 
Can ever come. Thy dreams are now a part 

Of God’s own vision, and thy deathless lays 
Signed by His name. Beholding Him, thy heart 

Is all oblivious of human praise. 


Elsa Barker. 





